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■ Gyorgi Ligeti, the Hungarian 
composer now in his 70th year, is 
artist-in-residence at The 
Huddersfield Contemporary Music 
Festival between 17 and 28 
November. Venues all over the 
town will feature some of the most 
innovative musics of the century. 
Ligeti, Andriessen and Gorecki will 
be in attendance for talks and film 

The Kronos and Arditti Quartets, 
Piano Circus, New York’s Bang On 
A Can All-Stars and Frederic 
Rzewski. There’s also a minimalist • 
marathon — a six-hour jamboree 


contact the Festival Box Office at 
Tourist Information Centre, Albion 
Street, Huddersfield HD 1 2NW,or 
telephone 0484 430808. Now flip 
to page 22 to Win a no-expense- 
spared weekend in Huddersfield to 
see The Kronos Quartet And more! 


■ Two types of African 
reach the UK this month 
brings his Ivory Coast and 
Cameroonian posse to The Grand in 
South London (4,081 677 8466) 
and Bristol New Trinity Arts Centre 
(5,0272 550659), Alternatively, 
let Moroccan Gnawa musicians 
exorcise your evil spirits. They're 
taking their percussion-based 
trance music on tour at Jackson's 
Lane Community Centre (13), 
SOAS Russell Square (17) and The 
Paradise, Kilbum Lane (24), all in 


jazz collective led by keyboardist 
Roland Perrin, play Manchester 
Band On The Wall (4), London 
Vortex (12) and Exeter Arts Centre 
(13), Details from 071 829 8352. 


ragas. Get into the mystic at The 
i Centre, Kensington (2‘ 

), The Purcell Room (26, 
£9/£7) and Stanley Halls, South 
Norwood (27, £5/£4). Information 
on 081 470 4393. 

■ The 37th London Film Festival 
music related 
:h, including Kate 
Bush's directorial debut. The Line, 
The Cross, The Curve is an Orphee- 
like dance fantasy starring 
swoonsome Kate with Miranda 
Richardson, Lindsay Kemp and 
dancer Stewart Arnold. The 55- 
minute film features songs from 
her new album The Red Shoes and 
is screened at the Odeon West End 
(13). Other Festival attractions 

7be Teeth (12/13, 
WE), David Byrne's stark 
new concert movie; Fear Of A Black 
Hat, a kind of HipHop Spinal Tap 
(13, Odeon WE/20, Electric); 
Cachao... Like His Rhythm There Is 
No Other (20, NFT), a documentary 
about the legendary Cuban danzdn 
' Twist (5, NFT), a 




■ Two short(ish) tours for two of 
the UK's finest Pinski Zoo, the 
relentlessly (and undeservedly) 
obscure punk-harmolodic quartet, 
who are currently in the studio 
recording new material, begin 
touring at the end of November, 
with dates at Nottingham Filly And 
Firkin (26) and Brighton Concorde 


is a highly 
basing his phrasing and 
ornamentation on the sound of the 
human voice. His only UK 
appearance is at London's Royal 
Festival Hall (25, £8-£35). Box 
Office for both is 071 928 8800. 
South Indian violinist LalguldiG 
Jayarman visits three London 
venues with his show Time Scales, 
based on early evening and night 


premiere ct Eclairs Sur 
L'Au-Deld (21), an apocalyptic but 
rarely-performed work inspired by 
the Book Of Revelation. The 
following week Jeanne Loriod and 
Paul Crossley are soloists in 
Ckseaux Exotiques, Couloirs De La 
Cite Celeste and Trols Petites 
Uturges De La Presence Divine, 
accompanied by the London 
Sinfonietta (29). In an exclusive 
LSOare 











offering up to 25% reductions on 
tickets for these concerts and Des 
CanyonsAuxEtoiles... on 10 
December. Just call the Box Office 
on 071 638 8891 quoting The 
Wire Reader OUer. 

■ London's South Bank opens its 
doors to some big names in jazz this 
month. The Queen Elizabeth Hall 
has Edward Vesala's Sound And 
Fury (4, see feature page 24), Andy 
Sheppard's new band Big Co- 
Motion (14), percussionist Trilok 
Gurtu (18) and the Stan Tracey 
Octet (30). Listen through the walls 
and you might catch some of the 
lineup at the Royal Festival Hall next 

Ornette Coleman's Acoustic 
Quartet (5) comprising Don Cherry, 
Charnett Moffett and son Denardo 
on drums; or John McLaughlin's 
electric trio Free Spirits (9). In 
addition, all acts apart from Ornette 
are on tour around the country; 
check local press for details. South 
Bank Box Office: 071 928 8800. 

■ Stevie Wishart, the versatile 
violin/hurdy-gurdist with one foot in 
13th century cantigas and another 
in modern ethereal sample-scapes, 
unveils her latest project WISH on 

10 November at London's Conway 
Hall. Accompanied by Dorothea 
Schilrch (vocals), Jim Denley (wind 
instruments, frame drums) and 
Julian Knowles (synths, samples), 
she'll be premiering the newly- 
commissioned Lacunae as well as 

called Wish). Support comes from 
Chris Bum’s Ensemble, kick-off is at 
7.30, tickets £6/54, hear all about 
it on 081 546 2979. 

■ Pool are Clive Bell (shakuhachi, 
etc), IMreman Richard Scott (sax), 
Matthew Armstrong (bass) and 
David Ross (drums). They’re lighting 


the blue touch paper to their 
November Fireworks Tour in 
Lancaster (5), then Manchester (6), 
where they play St Alden's Hall in 
the early evening before dashing 
across town to hit the Night And 
Day Jazz Cafe for a late night 
session. More dates tbc: ring 061 
448 9173 for more information. 

■ John Tavener, the award-winning 
composer of The Protecting Veil, will 
give a lecture, Towards A Sacred 
Art on 13 at London's Victoria And 
Albert Museum. The talk, on works 
Influenced by the Orthodox Church, 



Russian sacred painting. Tickets are 
£5/£2.50, and proceedings start at 
3:30 pm in the Lecture Theatre. 

The BBC Symphony Orchestra have 
just announced a major Tavener 
Festival for January 1994: full 
details in the next issue. 

■ Soaraway success composer 
Gdrecki naturally features heavily in 
Radio Three's Polish Season. The 
BBC Philharmonic perform Refrain, 
Concerto Cantata and Beatus Vir at 
the Royal Festival Hall (22), and 
Matthias Bamert conducts the 
BBCSO in the First Symphony 
(“1959°) along with the 
Szymanowski Second Violin 
Concerto at Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(28). All concerts are broadcast on 
Radio Three. Box Office: 071 928 
8800. To win FREE tickets for these 
and the GPrecki Third on 2 
December, turn to page 22. 

■ Notes from the Polish jazz 
underground will also be crackling 
over the airwaves on Radio Three's 
frequency this month. Brian Morton 
presents Time And Silence 
(broadcast on 22 and 29 at 4:30 
pm, and repeated on the following 


anecftor's 

idea 

Paper lasts, and so do the marks on it — that’s how history 
gets to be a study. Vinyl lasts, as well, and chrome dioxide 
magnetic tape, up to a point, and even, they say, the shiny 
stuff that CDs are made of. 

People, on the other hand, don't last. So should music? 
The central tension in 20th century music falls between the 
idea of music made to last, and music made for the here and 
now (whenever that happened to have been). Because since 
round about 1877, music that wasn't especially meant to last 
has been, by being cut into grooves (or stored as pulse) and 
played and replayed and played again. 

The thing about composition, Glenn Branca told The Wire a 
few years back, is that you can capture a little bit of magic in 
a jar. The thing about recording is that — if you're lucky — a 
machine does the catching for you, and you never even have 
to know how to repeat it. You can go on to do something 
else: once is enough. 

Music made with an eye to history is music that knows it’s 
going to be studied, closely, that knows scholars will be 
reading between the lines for the rest of time. Music made for 
the here and now is free to be unafraid, unworried about 
being second-guessed by some sneery commentator in 20 
years time. Some improvisors calmly argue that the best 
music is music that hardly anyone ever heard, and that those 
that did have more or less entirely forgotten exactly how it 
went (though not the fact that they heard it). They point out 
that when you play back the bootleg tape you made of that 
great show a year ago, it sounds completely different, and 
you suddenly aren't quite sure why you kept it at all. They 
argue that all that can be kept — caught in that jar — is the 
trivial detritus. The stuff that only sounds like music. 

By contrast, the century is littered with people who listened 
to the records of their own youth too often, too obsessively, 
who, trapped by their own subjectivity, can hear nothing but 
decline in what follows. Trad jazzers are not so very different 
from Smiths fans in this regard. Small wonder that people 
who construct records — pop musicians — have their eyes 
on the future as much as anyone else (even if the horizon of 
this week’s thing looms larger), and angle their pitch for the 
future in terms of things that have reached to them out of 
their own past. Such people would like us to be a tip-sheet, to 
advise in advance what of today is going to matter tomorrow. 

The interesting thing, when we're not just reading tea 
leaves, is the present, all the same. Music is a way of 
responding to the world around us, of resisting it, or running 
from it (or obscuring it, or transforming it). NARK SINKER 
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while Kenyan benga-beat seven- 
piece Mandingo air their infectious 
pop (6). Seminal jazz funk vibesman 
Roy Ayers tells it like it is on the 12, 
followed two days later by Xacara, 
eight performer-composers who 
use sixty different instruments 
gathered around the world and 
sound them together in revealing 
new combinations (14). There’s also 


Thursdays at 10:15 pm), a 
historical survey of the neglected 
Polish jazz and Improv scene. Brian 
will also discuss aspects of Polish 
jazz in Impressions (20,11 pm). 
And an unknown quantity of 
combos straight outta Poland can 
be heard live (27,10:30 pm). 

■ Fine Tuning is the blanket title of 
a package of live music put 
together by James Wood and his 
Ensemble Of The Centre For 
Mkrotonal Music. He describes 
microtones as 'the notes between 
the notes' — the untranscribed 
intervals found in traditional musics 
in Africa, Japan and the Middle 
East, as well as jazz and blues In 
league with The New London 
Chamber Choir, the programme 
consists of works by Kevin Volans, 
Giacintb Scelsi, Jonathan Harvey, 
Iannis Xenakis and Wood himself; 

071 928 8800), Bath (17,0225 
826431), Oxford (19,0865 
792792), Leicester (20,0533 
554854) and Huddersfield Festival 
(21,0484 430808). Prices vary 


■ Steve Martland wheels out a 
new piece for premiere around the 
land this month. Dance Works. 
commissioned by London 
Contemporary Dance Theatre for 
Shoes choreographed by Aletta 
Collins, can be heard in its 
ensemble version (nine instruments 
including three saxes, electronic 
guitar and bass) at Blackpool Grand 
Theatre (3-6), Woking New Victoria 
Theatre (9/10), and London 
Sadler's Wells (23-27,30). Details 


■ Jazz Umbrella provides a shelter 
for anyone involved in jazz, and is 
dedicated to raising the music's 
profile by arranging affordable gigs, 
commissioning new works and 

6 The Wire 


creating jazz education workshops. 
They’ve set up November 
happenings at London’s Vortex 
(53/52,071 254 6516) including 
township grooves from The Adam 
Glasser Quartet (11), pianist Mick 
Pyne’s Trio (18) playing Bill Evans 
and Herbie Hancock tunes as well 
as originals, and ex-Oscar Peterson 
drummer Martin Drew's Quartet 
(25). Other JU events this month 
take place at London's The Eagle 


(53/52,081 555 5239/2463), 
where you’ll find Aqua Marina, the 
four-piece led by sparkling Brazilian 
percussionist Bosco D'Oliviera (2), 
saxophonist Pete King with the 
Simon Purcell Trto( 16), and 
tenorist Leigh Ethehngton (23). 

Jazz Umbrella are planning to open 
more venues, issue a CD featuring 
their members' work and generally 
make as big a noise as possible, and 


Parampara (21), Indian classical 
vocal/percussion with the Pandit 
Ram Sahib Sangeet Vidhalya; Kuljit 
Bhamra Mistura's bhangra-dance 
fusion (26) and the reggae ’n’ 
mento of Jazz Jamaica featuring 
Ernest Ranglin (27). Phone for 
ticket prices. 

■ This month's roster at The 
Vortex's Sunday night Jazz 
Rumours (071 254 6516) 
includes The Elton Dean/Howard 
Riley Quartet (7), Paul Dunmall, 
Elton Dean, Barry Guy and Tony 
Levin (14), Alex Kokolsky, Alan 
Tomlinson and Marcio Mattos (21) 
and Full Monte comprising Chris 
Biscoe, Brian Godding, Marcio 
Mattos and Tony Marsh (28). 

54/53 will get you through the 

■ The North London Jazz Cafe's 
November bid to seduce you out of 
your armchair is spearheaded by 
the power assault of ex-Cream and 
PiL drummer Ginger Baker with 
Jonas Hellborg (1). Following up are 
Jimmy Cliff & Hank Crawford (3), 
Carleen Anderson and guest Bobby 
Byrd (7/8), The Jason Rebello Trio 
(9), Shawn Colvin (10) and Herbie 
Mann (14). There's edectro jazz 
action from Steps Ahead (15/16) 
and a London Jazz Bop club night 
(25), including Reuben Wilson, 
Outside and Push and DJ slots from 
Russ Dewbury and Gilles Peterson. 
The Box Office number is 071 916 
6060. 



can be contacted on 081 555 
5239 (Simon Purcell) or 081 519 
1398 (Annie Whitehead). 

■ Who needs to travel when The 
Watermans Arts Centre in Brentford 
(081 568 1176) can bring the 
world to you? Lafayette-born blues 
accordionist/guitarist Joe Walker 
flies in with promises of an 


■ And in case this errs too much on 
the slick side, here's something to 
muddy the waters. Skree are a sax- 

meets Napalm Death. If you don't 
believe them see for yourself: 
they're playing at Camden Falcon 
(9) and Chalk Farm Monarch (23) 
(both in North London, yet again). 
Details on 071 383 0499. 


■ Two fesbvals you should know 
about: Nottingham's Now 93 begins 
with a blast on 5 November, lasts a 
month and gives platforms to all 
manner of installations, dance/ 
performance artists and film/video 
makers. To Camera is a 
retrospective examination of the 
links between video and live music 
with examples drawn from the most 
innovative figures in this field (eg 
David Byrne, Michael Nyman, Sonic 
Youth). Best phone 0602419419 
for a full programme. Meanwhile 
The Wirral International Guitar 
Festival will flood Merseyside with 
pluckers, strummers and general 
axe-wielders between 7 and 22 
November. It's a series of concerts, 
workshops, masterclasses, lectures 
and demonstrations by over fifty 
international artists — Bert Jansch, 
Juan Martin, John Renbourn, Isaac 
Guillory, Martin Taylor and Richard 

Rob Smith or Paul Holliday at the 
Department Of Leisure Services in 
Wirral on 051 647 2366. 

■Two typically esoteric events from 
the London Musicians Collective 
take place this month on, er, 
Platform Nine of Clapham Junction 
BR station in South London. Both 
events feature a duo of international 
vocal improvisors (in tandem with 
nasal tannoy announcers and the 
3:15 to Brighton, no doubt): David 
Moss (USA) and Tenko (Japan) 

(14), and Sainkho Namchylak 
(Tuva) and Phil Minton (UK) (28). 
Both events begin at 2:30 pm. 
Further info on timetables, 
cancellations, etc, from 071 490 
2118. 
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Just when The Wire inaugurated its praiseworthy ‘Letter From, 
column, Romania's contemporary (including jazz) music scene tool 
thriving turn (as if in defiance of the country's precarious econor 
situation inherited after half a century of totalitarian regimes). 

Already at the beginning of 1993, Cluj-Napoca — 
in the strikingly beautiful setting of Transylvania — bestowed 
‘Citizen Of Honour" title upon Iannis Xenakis. This living legend of 
contemporary music was actually born of a Greek family in the 
cosmopolitan Danube port of Braila 71 years ago. Xenakis was so 
impressed with the festivities that accompanied the award, 
comprising a doctor honoris causa ceremony at the Cluj Academy Of 
Music and an entire Xenakis concert attended by a 1 OOO-plus 
audience at the local Philharmonic, that he resorted to Romanian in 
order to express his gratitude (a language he had not spoken in 
public since 1938). 

Soon afterwards, the same city hosted concerts given by two 
former conductors of France's Orchestre | 

Nationale De Jazz: guitarist Claude 
Barthblemy (currently preparing an opera 
about the Marquis De Sade) and pianist 
Antoine Herve. The latter appeared in 
tandem with Bulgarian-born Turkish singer 
Yildiz Ibrahimova. 

Spring brought along a serii 
memorable jazz events. The biggestl 
surprise was the three-day Camel Jazz 
Alive Summit. Spectators from all over the 
country descended on Bucharest, attracted 
by the first transoceanic package of 
jazzmen to appear here in two decades: 

Chick Corea, soloing on the grand piano 
with a rather introverted disposition; 60s 
free jazz survivors Barry Altschul anc 
Rivers with their younger, equally passionate accomplices Uri Caine 
on piano and Santi Di Briano on bass; Airto Moreira’s Fourth World 
featuring Flora Purim, Gary Meek and Jose Neto in yet another 
transfiguration of Brazil's rhythmic, melodic and poetic resources; 
and James Blood Ulmer's savage blues visions. The list of guests was 
completed by three gifted young musicians from the North: Scottish 
tenorman Tommy Smith, Norwegian bassist Terje Gewelt and 
Canadian drummer Jan Froman. 

The exorbitant ticket prices couldn’t stop a crowd of over 3500 
attending each of the festival's three gala events held at the Sala 
Palatului, an enormous hall where, not long ago, the country's ruling 
party's congresses were being so arrogantly celebrated. Romania's 



jazz musicians also left a good impression, and it's a pity they get so 
few chances to be better-known abroad. Such names as Johnny 
Raducanu, Harry Tavitian, Dan lonescu, Marius Popp, Mircea 
Tiberian, Corneliu Stroe, Garbis Dedeian, Laurentiu Butoi, Catalin 
Rotaru, Christian Soleanu, Mihai Porcisanu, Anca Parghel, Tudor 
Zaharescu, Lucian Pais, Romeo Cosma, Stefan Vannai, and Ion 
Leonte cover a wide stylistic ground. They lack neither 
professionalism nor talent But then, clinging onto the chimera of art 
in a country where both the father of Dadaism (Tristan Tzara) and 
the creator of absurd theatre (Eugene Ionesco) were born can result 
in some pretty kamikaze-like biographies. 

Most of Romania's jazz people gathered again at two traditional 
events that take place every other year: the 23rd International Jazz 
Festival in Sibiu and the 13th Brasov Jazz Festival. Highlight: ex- 
Miles sax-player Bill Evans, playing in a completely acoustic setting, 
with a supercharged energy engendered by his interplay with the 
Calderazzo brothers (Joey on piano, Gene 
on drums) and Walter Schmocker on bass. 
These events also provided good 
opportunities for freewheeling veteran 
Burton Greene to rediscover his Moldavian 
roots (he confessed that an ancestral aunt 
of his, a violinist entertained the Romanian 
royal court a century ago). Greene teamed 
up with reedsman Laurentiu Butoi’s group to 
honour Monk, freedom of spirit and... 
Romanian folklore. Almost the same goes 
for pianist Harry Tavitian and drummer 
Cornelius Stroe’s experiments in creating an 
original Romanian jazz sound. No 


They are a moral compensation for times of such material ds 
The national TV station, Televiziunea Romana, recorded both events, 
and presented them at large to a potential twenty million viewers. 
And MC Florian Lungu managed to be present everywhere. 

The third edition of the New Music Week in Bucharest was not only 
a showcase for Romania's powerful contemporary music school, but 
also an international treat with guests. Appearing were Poland’s 
Wilanow String Quartet, Jorge Peixinho's Lisbon Ensemble Of 
Contemporary Music, Catalunya's BCN Percussion, British 
trombonist Barry Webb, France's Emphasis saxophone quartet, 
Italy’s Chromas Ensemble, Japanese flautist Yoko Owada, Slovenia's 
Veni Ensemble and many more. VIRGIL niHAlU 
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Q is for aleatory musk 

Composing tunes by throwing dice 
{aiea. Latin for dice) must seem like 
the ultimate daft art move. In the 
50s, when the crowd-pulling things 
In music were Broadway-style 

by chance operation was a way of 
saying, hey, the tune (the 
organisation of the notes) isn't 
important anyway! f. 


The town in West Germany where 
the International Summer Courses 
In New Music are held every year. 
By the late 50s, it was the 
humming centre of every kind of 



Stockhausen pretty much heading 
the pack. Boulez, Berio, Henze, 
Madema and Nono all attended, 
first as pupils, then as teachers. 


song amplified alpha-waves from 
the human brain. All these, but also 
music where small live beasties are 
the notation. For example, Yehuda 
Yannay'sBuppece, ■ 


conductors, even if Yannay did set 
up the parameters... The bugs 
[were] running around in a plastic 


he -playing field’ 

ies of loud and 
soft. Green yellow and blue gels 
represented high and low pitches. 
The ants did most of the running 
even one [that] was maimed." 
(from David Cope's New Directions 


who couldn't i 
Pierre Henri, who could (which 
didn't stop him in later days from 
making a terrible record with rock 
band Spooky Tooth) were the 
pioneers, in Paris in the late 40s, of 
music made by collage, of records 
and, later, tapes (found sound) 
looped and layered. Compared to 
Industrial Techno today, what 
survives sounds feeble, but for a 
while, Paris was the place to be. 
Boulez and Stockhausen both 


ambitious Frenchman later stalking 
out to complain the studio’s 
equipment reminded him of a "flea 


John Cage took as his zen example 
the image of a bald Buddhist monk 
whacking his pupil on the back of 
the head with a stick to get him 
thinking straight Many of Cage's 
pieces have a similar function 
(except listening rather than 
thinking is the end). Cage's pupils 
— who include Morton Feldman, 
Earle Brown, Christian Wolff, Yoko 
Ono and Nam June Paik, in 
rder of naughtim 
got hooked on the whack of the 
stick, and spent a decade or two 
devising better ways for audiences 


f is for the futurists 

' On the eve of the first World War, 
led by the arch self-publicist TF 
Marinetti, the Futurists embraced 
the Future — 20th century 
technology, they loved it all, from 
the lightbulb to the bomb! They 


around shouting). But no one used 

Cage, meanwhile, started writing 
scores ( Fontana Mix, for example) 
with symbols for "more or less do 
what you want'. The glorious 
moment came when the young 
Cornelius Cardev/s Treatise was 
unveiled, a work which was really 
just a nice picture "inspired by" 
classical notation. This hasn't 
stopped AMM •perfoming’ it every 
now and then. 

is for history 

Ever since Richard Wagner wrote 
about the music of the future 



they're going to get a mention 
when history finally gets written. 
Since the idea that history has a 
direction is not that fashionable 
these days (while the idea that it 
can be scientifically predicted in 
advance seems positively cranky), 
all the composer-boffins that 
hedged their bets by pretending 

maths homework are left looking 
even more nerdy than they 
intended. Still, the subsequent 


. Today the feeling is that the 
big bad world has left IRCAM far 
behind. Certainly since its opening 
-since which date digital 
technology has invaded every 
corner of music - hardly a peep 
has been heard from IRCAM. 

j is for years' blood never failed 
1 me yet (by gavin bryars) 

You don’t need dice and you don’t 


of the art of the past, and start 
over. Their music theorist, Luigi 
Russolo, worked quietly away on 
the construction of noise- 

long after even the forward-looking 
Edgard Varese had lost patience. 
Until one day in the late 30s, when 


an air-raid during WW2. 


going to be full of noises that 
notation hadn't a hope of 
representing At first people tried 


line can't help but seem as if they 
combine scientific illiteracy with 
money-mindedness. When history 
gets written, the first may not be 
something they mind about, but 
the second will look greedy as well 

Madonna-proportions. 

/ is for IRCAM 

The underground sound-research 
lab (/ret/tut du Recherche et de 
Coordination Acoustique/Musique) 
Pompidou Centre in 
Paris, was opened by Pierre Boulez 
in 1977 (his own flea-market at 
last!). The point> 
new sound electronics and 
computers ought to be able to 
make. George Lewis — he of the 
improvising computer — worked 
there for a while. He noted that, at 
IRCAM parties, whenever he put on 
James Brown records all the 
vanguardist bigwigs quickly left the 


Schoenberg's term — it means a 
'melody' of timbre rather than 
notes — is proof that this century's 
central secret project has been to 


sound that radio and records 

simply can’t capture. 12-toners 
and dicemen wanted new sound; 
as did electroacousticians and the 



This is the opera that goaded the 
Stalinists into denouncing Dmitri 
Shostakovich for "formalism", after 


popular Fifth Symphony, the "Soviet 
composers reply to just criticism’. 
Of course the irony today, with so 





and hollow sticks c 


The Wire’s speedy guide 
to whatever it is 
composers still think 
they're for... 


by Maurice Martenot in 1928, and 
wails, electrically. Compare the 

start, was ignored by composers 
and relegated to film soundtracks 
and — horrors — The Beach Boys. 


be dedicated to the mind- 
bogglingly complex operations 
needed to build up music-like \/ is for 


19th century chromatic harmony 
got so elaborate that there weren't 


Ipisfon 

■ You turn non, ana II 
for you. A computer i 


much Eastern European and else uses them, from muezzins to 

Russian music being marketed on bluesmen to Techno kids with 
samplers and tin ears: Western 
composition doesn’t. Another 
example of the incompetent 
tyranny of the written score 
(though Indian raga is cheerfully 
notated). Czech composer Alois 
Haba composed in quartertones — 

quarter note down from the first 
American composer/hobo Harry 
60s bolshiness and dippy prankster Partch invented a system that 


that Milton Babbitt the American 
composer most closely associated 
with this branch of music, thought 
necessary to generate the music of 
the future (meaning his own). 

^ is for silver apples of the moon 

Bafflingly, the first piece of 
'classical' music composed directly 

Subotnick's electronic piece for 
Nonesuch in 1967, years after the 
other musics caught on. 


emancipation ot assonance! 12- 
tone composition, as developed by 
Schoenberg and his pupils Berg 


>n. What's 



The Second Vienna School (see 
d choosing the 

notes by i 

After the war, Darmstadt 
went hogwild organising everything 
mathematically tmythm, volume, 
timbre, title, who plays your 


ie a logical system for 
ling one dischord over 
ier— the 12 available 


methods. Hans Werne Henze's 60s 
politics with sta 


practiced by Philip Glass and Jo 
Adams — soothes, with simple 
harmonies endlessly repeated. 

Steve Reich has escaped back to /" is for rca i 
tape-loop multi-media work, while " J ~ 

Terry Riley and La Monte Young 
gaze East and chant mantras. 
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Estonian composer Arvo Part is an unlikely star — a religious recluse 
whose sensibility is more in tune with the deep past than 
the present. Rob Young goes in search of the 
ancient spirits that haunt Part’s 
music. Illustration by 
Julian Kulpa. 
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faithing the music 


ewon’ttalktothe press. 

am forbidden to use it If this is in¬ 
tended to make me feel like I've just 
been given a hotline to His Holiness, 
then it works. Arvo Part is always 
mentioned in the same breath as the 
other recently emerged, 'religious- 
flavoured' composers (Tavener, 
MacMillan, Gavin Bryars, as well as 
the classical industry's current 
dream-ticket Gorecki), but the actu¬ 
al words used of Part usually begin and end there. Almost all his records 
are released through a fortunate and very close relationship with Manfred 
EicheTs ECM label; they sell in the same voluminous (by the classical busi¬ 
ness's standards) quantities as other New Music bestsellers, yet he's still by 
no means a truly household name. To me he's always resembled the clas¬ 
sic image of the fairytale hermit the kind of wizened old figure itinerant 
princes would encounter at the roadside, granting wishes or spouting curs¬ 
es. So what sets Part apart, what musical qualities and values allow him to 
retain his distanced but privileged position? 

There’s a firm protective aura surrounding Part. It's impossible for the 
curious to get near him, especially now that he's ensconced somewhere 
working on a major new work, Adam's Lament, which early reports indi¬ 
cate will be a two-hour oratorio that forsakes his obsession with Latin litur¬ 
gical texts for a Russian Orthodox sacred tract A new CD, released in Oc¬ 
tober by ECM (ECM 1505), completes the recorded cycle of evangelical 
settings from the last ten years with Te Deum (1985) and Magnificat 
(1989), and brings us further up to date by the inclusion of the Berliner 


Messe (1990), a celebratory mass written ten years after Berlin became 
his new home in the West This last piece is entirely in contrast to the devas¬ 
tating grief of his Miserere (1989), written for the vocal Hilliard Ensemble 
and released as ECM 1430. The hushed and fractured syllables clotted 
with silence, followed by electric guitar-boosted, tintinnabulous climaxes 
that comprise the Miserere created a mood I've never otherwise encoun¬ 
tered at classical performances when it was played at the beginning of 92 
in King's Chapel in Cambridge. Surrounded by weeping members of the 
audience at the end, you felt the possibility that composed music might still 
be able to cause the kind of legendary extreme reactions unimaginable In 
today's sedate concertgoers (hysterical bawling at Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony in Stalin’s Moscow; fisticuffs and consternation at Stravinsky, 
Varese etc). But the Berlin Mass, while retaining Part's trademark solemni¬ 
ty, also has a newer confidence, a surer motion free of the explosive doubt¬ 
ing passages discernible in earlier works. Although you couldn't call it mel¬ 
lifluous, it sounds as though he's found harmony between ancient musics 
and modernism's pluralist Babel. This is the one, if any, to cross him over to 
Tavener-whetted appetites. 

“I take music”, wrote George Steiner in Real Presences, "to be the 
naming of the naming of life." Steiner's logic privileges music above litera¬ 
ture/language; the artforms that claim to form close parallels with lived ex¬ 
perience. Music is prior to all this, singing the need to make art's engage¬ 
ment in the first place. 

If this in turn implies that the deepest, most purely 'musical' musics are 
those that enact or seem to exist in a timeframe before language estab¬ 
lished the parameters of our cultural experience, Steiner's book repre¬ 
sents one of the first and most explicit attempts to escape from decon¬ 
struction's nihilist critique; postmodernism's primordial supermarket. If a 





society’s music—or its reaction to it—is one of the most telling and imme¬ 
diately obvious gauges of how it is faring, then we could take the vigorous 
support of the successful new breed of emphatically tonal, sombrely med¬ 
itative composers as a positive sign that, at least spiritually (as far as if s pos¬ 
sible still to be so), those who've been affected by this music are prepared 
to invest in a newfound optimism again. But it can’t be as simple as this: the 
quality of music is inevitably altered by being filtered through the marketing 
process. Any record retailer will tell you that the rush on Gorecki's Third 
Symphony began well before any of the advertising 'hype' got underway; it 
genuinely was the extraordinary way the music sounded that began to dri¬ 
ve people crazy when they heard it over the airwaves. Yet after the words 
about the music start to rush in, the listening experience is irrevocably al¬ 
tered. How easy is it to respond appropriately to the awesome, shattered 
melodic embers of its third movement if you know that you've just parted 
cash for "Britain’s best-selling classical CD’? More to the point, with this 
kind of 'success', and with so many critical hammers poised to fall on his 
subsequent endeavours, this can't fail to influence Gdrecki to some extent 
when he next picks up hte Ink and manuscript. (There are signs that he does 
give little mind to, and is pretty amused by, the mercenary attentions of the 
West. At an Elektra Nonesuch press conference earlier this year during his 
visit to the UK, he doodled a couple of staves of musical notation to illus¬ 
trate a point. After setting it aside, he made a show of tearing it up after 
hacks lunged for the foolscap, greedy for a saleable memento.) 

David James, The Hilliard Ensemble's mercurial countertenor, has been 
as far inside this music as anyone's likely to get. Having witnessed Part's 
work taking shape in front of him, he's well placed to comment about the 
delicacy of the composer's position in relation to modem performance 
practices, and is revealing about the composer's working methods. The 
recording session photographs of Part in the booklet of his new CD show 
the composer sidling along the darkened aisles of the ancient church at 
Lohjaa, Finland, pointing out details of the 14th century frescoes or listen¬ 
ing from behind pillars, hand concealing much of his face. David James 
agrees. 'That’s a fair reflection of what it’s like, actually. He walks around 
different parts of the church, listening, then suddenly he hears the right 
timbre and goes 'That's what I want.' Arvo's very involved, very attentive. 
During the recording sessions the music is still evolving, and his approach 
to writing is like having a baby: you bring it into the world and try to guide it 
along certain paths until the moment when suddenly it leaves home. Your 
influence is no more, you've done as much as you can until it disappears 
and you have to let go." 

Bom 58 years ago in Estonia, Part spent nine years working 
as a producer on Estonian Radio, which put him in the favourable position 
of having access to recordings of the latest developments in music from 
the outside world. His 60s compositions use a serial idiom that's neverthe¬ 
less 'impure'; shot through at crucial moments with tonally-resolved har¬ 
mony. It’s moments like these, such as the first two movements of his 
1966 Second Symphony, that Part seems most obsessed with, and his lat¬ 
er, more familiar work is assembled entirely of these crystalline, glimmer¬ 
ing instants. In the Second Symphony they act as antiphons to various aural 
depictions of confusion: the first movement's opening rubberduck-like en¬ 
semble, the second's scrabbling motive tossed around among the horns 
and woodwinds. Between 1967 and 1976, however, there's a lapse: 
something was happening to decrease the quantity of compositional work 
he was publishing. 1976 (the year of the Gorecki Third) brought a sudden 
new spate of pieces for solo piano, voices, and the orchestral Kui Bach 
Oleks Mesilasi Pidanud (If Bach Had Kept Bees). It’s a musical metaphor, 
crude in its way but only in the sense that all Part's work is crude, roughly 
cut in the manner of mediaeval art the strings swarm in whorls of angry 
noise but are gradually overlaid with a graceful theme that's close to the 
easy tonality of the pedal basslines in Bach's Orchestral Suites. Ifs justifiably 


tempting to see this as the story in miniature of Parts reinvention; papering 
over modernism's aggressive pluralism with something more singlemind- 
edly committed to a unified vision. Even now, he's apparently concerned to 
distance himself from his avant garde origins: I recently heard an account 
of him in a London branch of Farringdons astonished to see the BIS CD of 
his three symphonies as if he didn't know previously of its existence, and 
asking the sales assistants if they'd mind not stocking it in future. Such tales 
suggest an interest in the reception of his music in the public domain which 
undermine to some extent the popular image of the man in retreat from 
the world at large. 

Part seems to value his relative anonymity, and for this 

reason ECM is the perfect shelter for his creations. ECM supremo Manfred 
Eicher vastly accelerated Part's reputation when, entranced, he recorded 
Tabula Rasa for the label in 1984. It’s clear from the sheer sound of all 
Part’s post 76 music that of all the crop of devotional composers he com¬ 
mands the most reverence by the deeply earnest seriousness of the music 
itself. There’s an intense doggedness about the sustained chordal lines in 
Fratres, which exists in four arrangments for different chamber and early- 
instrument ensembles as well as a string orchestra version, a seriousness 
that's never turned into any kind of dialogue. There's no ironic relief provid¬ 
ed by sardonic interludes or circus-band hilarity with which so many 20th 
century composers have felt compelled to break up any sustained state¬ 
ment of belief or logic. 

David James sees this as Part's most significant contribution to modern 
music; the particular terrain he has marked out as his own. "He completely 
ignores the thoughts and taboos of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
It’s genuine; it’s not trying to prove anything, not trying to be clever. The first 
time we met him he tore up some bits of paper on the table and dropped 
this thing, saying “I see this as blue... think of it floating, that colour.' Ifs al¬ 
so a music which actually fails if there's a dominance of technique and 
rhetoric over passion and intuition, "if you overemphasize in order to im¬ 
pose something that isn't there on the music, it impinges on it. Someone's 
pulled the communication cord between performer and listener and 
there's a breakup of the wire between the two. Ifs different in romantic 
music: a different world." 

You could say the wires have been down since Schoen¬ 
berg's subordination of the tonal arrangements we happen to call "harmo¬ 
ny". The latter part of this century hasn't been receptive to the idea of the 
'great composed. Stockhausen, the most radical shaper of the postwar 
sound of music, became the standard butt of jokes about the 'unlistenabili- 
t/ of modern music; composition's "bricks in the Tate" The appeal of the 
Spiritualists stems from the way they’ve allowed the music to do the talking, 
and left it to marketeers and the media to argue its claims. Now that com¬ 
posers are signing exclusive contracts with record companies, ifs easy to 
make the mistake of judging success solely on CD sales (and thinking in 
corporate terms: "the new James MacMillan album' etc). But the accessi¬ 
bility of Part’s music has led to more public performances worldwide than 
that of his contemporaries—ifs given life by thousands of musicians, ama¬ 
teur and professional, who don't find themselves having to vault huge 
technical hurdles. There's also the fact that he won't write music to order, 
soastack of commissions won't pile up and then be rushed to fit deadlines. 

Tavener's world, sonically gripping admittedly, is completely bound up 
now with the Orthodox Church (he’s set a hefty number of their liturgies): it 
tacitly implies that you cah only engage with it fully by embracing the faith. 
With Part, such imperatives don't exist. He's private about the nature of his 
religious beliefs, and in effect ifs he who has made the bigger sacrifice by 
investing in the past rather than allowing himself to use the precise lan¬ 
guages of his own time. The result is a music that may sound more like the 
future than we can yet know. 
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fl I earing John Cage and hearing The New York Dolls. Together 
r”^ those were the pivotal points in my life," Susan Stenger, Band 
| | Of Susans' bassist and flautist, sees no disparity between her 
1 musical influences. Neither does the group’s co-founder 
Robert Poss, who began his career as a power trio guitar hero and then 
graduated to collaborations with NYC guitar orchestrator Rhys Chatham 
and electronic composer Nicolas Collins. 

Band Of Susans, a crucible of high art and trash rock culture, was initially 
formed as a one-off project when Stenger wearied of "people sitting on 
folding chairs watching [herl play" and Poss became obsessed with strip¬ 
ping guitar sound down to its essence. Seven years and four LPs later, the 
group's commitment to sonic exploration and deconstruction continues. 
Their most recent album, Veil (Rough Trade/Restless), features more 
prominent bass, drums and vocals than previous releases, but it is still the 
spiky, sluicing tugging sounds from their three guitars, processed and 
metamorphosed through distortion pedals, which dominate the sound. 

The group's sound integrates ideas taken piecemeal from non-rock 
sources. Their current home—the East Village, NYC—has a long tradition 
of rock/experimental crosspollinations (the Knitting Factory, Phil Niblock’s 
art spaces, Glenn Branca's guitar orchestras). But first came their home¬ 
town of Buffalo, in New York state, whose Center For The Creative And 
Performing Arts was, in the 70s, the residence of a variety of international 

It was in Buffalo that Stenger studied with Czech flautist and composer 
Petr Kotik Kotik introduced her to the music of Earle Brown, LaMonte 
Young and Jackson Mac Low. In addition, his open compositions—where 
pairs of instruments commence and stop playing without a predetermined 
harmonic structure—changed her ideas about sound organization: '[Pre¬ 
viously I had thought] that there was a beginning where you could intro¬ 
duce the theme, a middle that would throw in a bunch of variations, and at 


high trash 

Susans 

the end, a finale." She joined Kotik's chamber groups and debuted with 
John Cage's Concert For Piano And Orchestra, later she would become 
friends with Cage and play the majority of his 'chance operation' pieces on 
the New York New Music circuit 

In most ways you listen to Cage and you listen to Band Of Susans and 
you go, 'What the fuck? There's no connection whatsoever," she says 
when pressed to explain Cage's influence, "it wasn't something I was con¬ 
scious of, but what really drew me to Cage’s music was his attemptto get rid 
of all the habits, the cliches. That was why I was interested in what Robert 
was doing. Fie had been in these formulaic bands, then he threw it all away 
and pretty much locked himself in a room with all his equipment and start- 

Says Poss: "1 was looking for a certain sound that I heard in my head that I 
had never been able to make, that I had never heard anyone else do. I 
spentaboutsix months in my apartment, plugging different distortion box¬ 
es together and trying different guitars. Eventually I found the sound I was 



looking for. The only way I can describe it has to do with rich overtones and 
distortion, this evocative sound." 

Blind intensity is the crux of their songwriting approach. The music is 
composed first: each instrument's partis constructed from the barest aural 
elements, then the points where each instrument intersects are arranged. 



The intersections create layers of sound, which in turn form a drone, not 
unlike those in the music of both Young and Niblock it is a process of con¬ 
sonance —a densely concentrated exploration into the depths of one mu¬ 
sical element; its texture, its dimensions, its reaction when juxtaposed with 
other elements. One of the group’s earlier albums, The Word And The 
Flesh, was built entirely around the E-chord. 

'You can’t make a muzak Band Of Susans song,’ says Stenger. "You can 
use recognizable elements, but the song is the sound of the song, it’s not 
the chord progression, it's the sound of all those interacting parts. There's 
no one instrument that plays the songs and everyone fills in around 'll It's 
always like a piece here, a piece there, pieced together like building blocks. 
One guitar playing by itself wouldn't make any sense." 

"We have this reputation," adds Poss, "of being these serious composer 
types with no sense of humour, as if we sit around in lab coats creating this 
very stenle environment. There's nothing further from the truth. What mo¬ 
tivates us and makes us able to talk about [our music] is inspiration, passion 
and our love of this kind of music So although we are able to break it down 
into snappy metaphors, Susan and Idon't talkthis way. Wejust say, 'listen to 
this' or 'let's play against this'. We don't sit there and compose like a lot of 
people do " JULIE TARASKA 


Band 01Susans play the UK In November. See •SoundingOff'prdetails. 




















I ask him about early heroes and sources of inspiration, he says, "In my life 
certain people have inspired me. Ali, certainly, Malcolm X, these people 
had strong characters, a will about them. They gave me the strength to go 
outand do If 

Today, Noel McKoy, a Black British soul singer who has also performed 
lovers rock, Black rock, experimental jazz funk with Steve Williamson, act¬ 
ed in the London fringe with (ahem) Hazel O'Connor, produced a docu¬ 
mentary series on London youth for TVS, but is perhaps best known for his 
work with The James Taylor Quartet (now JTQ), sees himself, or rather his 
music, performing a similar function for the generations coming up behind 
his. Itsounds corny but it's 100 per centsincere. 

■People talk about Noel McKoy the singer, but I'm a songwriter first. The 
songs I write are social songs; they're spiritual, to do with the way people 
live their lives, the emotions they go through. They come from within., but 

‘Butin this country, for a black artist coming through with a serious, posi¬ 
tive message, to betaken seriously is very hard. [The record industry] find it 
easier to deal with black people being negative, degrading women, being 
uninspiring to theirfellow blacks. They'll let that through because it fits their 
image of black people. They find it very difficult to deal with a strong, social 
black artist" 

Perhaps that’s the reason it's taken so long for us to get to hear Noel's 
debut album Full Circle, a record which distills these notions of social and 
artistic responsibility and community down to the catch-all concept of 
‘Spiritual Social Soul’. 


As early as September 92, the hype was running fast and loose in antici¬ 
pation of the record's release. Too fast, too loose, as it turned out Its ap¬ 
pearance was continually put back by talk of various independent and ma¬ 
jor label deals (which came to nothing), as well as Noel's commitments to 
touring with JTQ on the back of the release of Vneir Supernatural Feeling al¬ 
bum. It's finally being released this month (preceded by a single, "On The 
Streets'), remixed and with a couple of extra tracks added to the original 
planned release, but still sounding like one of the best UK soul records of 
recent years; a compelling set of contemporary R&B, with a raw yet un¬ 
demonstrative live feel that sets it apart from the more studio-bound 
recordings of such contemporaries as Don-E or Omar. 

The record features input from, of all people, AOR duo Climie Fisher, 
who co-wrote the hook-laden 'What Are We Gonna Do?” Like most of the 
projects he's involved in, however, the best thing about the record is Noel 
McKoy's voice ("a hoarse, imploring soul haunting digitalized Rare 
Grooves,” as Nathan West described it in The Wire 111). 

"I just do what comes naturally,” says Noel, rather disarmingly, in re¬ 
sponse to a query on his approach to the singer's craft ‘But I've been influ¬ 
enced by a lot of people. When I was growing up [in South London], my par¬ 
ents would be playing records around the house, Ella Fitzgerald, ska, men- 
to, The Beatles, Frank Sinatra. Then later, it was my older sister, playing 
Earth Wind & Fire, Stevie Wonder..." 

A key motif running through the songs of Noel McKoy is the concept of 
family; not in the bourgeois Western sense, but related to the kind of infor¬ 
mal, integrated, mutually supportive community that, aside from anything 
else, has been a constant ingredient in black music over the last 2 5 years, 
from Sly Stone and P-Funk to HipHop's extended posses. 

'That’s part of our culture,” he agrees. "From way back in Africa, when 
villages would have ritual dances and music, the whole community would 
be a part of it. It’s something that’s in us, a natural thing. 

'And the way I was brought up is what inspires me today. I grew up in a big 
house, my mother's sisters lived with us, so there were always people 
around, playing music And throughout my career my family have helped 
me out I used to record at my brother's studio in Brixton,.. and it was my 
father who lent me the money to put out the first two McKoy singles ["I'm 
Ready” in 1988 and (but of course) "Family” in 1990]." 

Noel has his own label now, Right Track Records. Its first non-McKoy re¬ 
lease will be a single from London rapper MCD. "He's already known by 
EPMD, Public Enemy and Paris," enthuses Noel. "He’s very militant, like ice 
Cube: telling it like it is, with good beats.” Does he see any contradiction be¬ 
tween the kind of adversarial, seperatist policies emerging from the 
HipHop Nation, and the more conciliatory, 'positive' messages being re¬ 
ceived from Black UK performers like himself, Young Disciples, D-Inftu- 
ence, etc? "It’s just two sides of the same coin. The way the Americans 
come over is rougher, tougher, a lot more attitude. But that's understand¬ 
able. Look what they've gone through in the last 200 years. We've had it 
easy TONY HERRINGTON 
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soul provider 
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is the UK's premier showcase for the best in international New Music. And we're offering readers the 
chance to win two FREE tickets to see one of the festival highlights: The Kronos Quartet launching their 
national tour, with a 'mystery' programme of music from around the world, at Huddersfield Town Flail on Sunday 28 November. 
PLUS: two nights FREE bed and breakfast accomodation for two people in the sumptious surrounds of Huddersfield's The 
George Hotel over the weekend of 27 and 28 November To win, just tell us the names of the four members of Kronos and the 


instruments they play. 



To coincide with the The Kronos Quartet’s Huddersfield performance, we 
have ten copies of the group's excellent new CD, At The Grave OffSchard 
Wagner, featuring material by Berg and Webern, to give away, courtesy of 
Warner Classics. To win one, give us the year of Richard Wagner's death. 



This month sees BBC Radio Three's season of contemporary Polish composition on London's South Bank. We have three pairs of 
tickets to give away for three of the concerts (all featuring The BBC Philharmonic with guests): On Monday 22 November there's 
‘An Evening Of GPrecki’ at the Royal Festival Hall, and on Sunday 28 November at the Queen Elizabeth Hall and Thursday 2 
December at the Royal Festival Hall there are performances of material by GPrecki and Szymanowski. To win a pair of tickets for 
one of the concerts (don't forget to tell us which one you'd like to attend) tell us the name of four Polish cities. 
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Vesala 


'I was playing more like European free jazz in the 60s... Even now, if I play 
drums, I want to play free. But my band is now a kind of compromise be¬ 
tween free playing and composition.' Edward Vesala, one of Europe's 
leading jazz drummers and composers, is touring Britain with his band 
Sound And Fury this month (see ‘Sounding Off for details). We'll come to 
the 'jazz' bit later; just now he's trying to explain, in a phone interview from 
Finland, how he started out His English makes up in energy and enthusi¬ 
asm what it lacks in syntax, and I've done my best to convey his animated 
opinions and convictions. 

"I was drumming many years before I started composing. I was doing 
some pieces in the 60s, small ideas. But then I played more free music." 
Vesala's progress shows a pattern common among the most original play¬ 
ers who emerged in Europe during the 60s and for whom Miles Davis is the 
paradigm. By the 70s, he was no longer interested in the unchallenging 
"happy music' (his term for hard-bop revivalism). It was then that he 
stopped playing as a sideman, and in 1974 released Nan Madol, an early 
album for Manfred Eicher’s ECM label. With its superlative recording stan¬ 
dards, ECM has continued to provide an ideal context for Vesala's work 

Sound And Fury, the band he has led since 1986, grew out of a summer 
music school he organised in Helsinki. It had been difficult to find musicians 
of his own generation with the same forward-looking attitude, and these 
players are 15 or 20 years younger than the leader (who was born in 
1945). They are my 'sons',* he says, "kind of family.* He sees the band as 
more than just a musical aggregation; it expresses an 'ideology to live. We 
study howto live." Not like the Sun Ra family I hope? (Ra was known as a bit 
of an autocrat.) Edward laughs; this is at worst a genial despot "I don't like 
how people live now... More humanity, not this fucking machine." 

Most of his compositions haven't seen the recorded light of day. Sound 
And Fury is, he says, at the Afro-American end of his output, but it isn't real¬ 
ly jazz; some pieces seem to be influenced by jazz, others show a more 
classical or folk influence. "I never copied anything,’ he affirms. "I know 


many good drummers. But I mostly looked at sax players. Though I never 
copied anybody, even when I started to play." Coltrane’s work was, he says, 
a dominant influence, as it had to be on musicians of Vesala's generation. 
But originality is an article of faith, and it comes across in the restless search 
for new textures that characterises the music of Sound And Fury. 

The band has produced three classic albums on ECM. Lumi, "one of the 
finest jazz albums of the 1980s", according to Cook and Morton’s Penguin 
Guide To Jazz, appeared in 1986. Ode To The Death Of Jazz and Invisible 
Storm appeared at three-year intervals after that — Vesala works slowly. 
Solo tracks are not much in evidence, and the drummer's extraordinary 
non-metrical style, particularly on the darker, up-tempo numbers, gradu¬ 
ally comes to dominate the ensemble. On these, you get a sense of the 
'snow, darkness and winter" that Vesala says must influence Finnish com¬ 
posers. The orchestration is distinctive, favouring a kind of Europeanised 
New Orleans heterophony. In contrast are the airy, weightless arrange¬ 
ments for light-toned instruments such as flute, soprano sax and harp. 

"Melody is very important for my work," Vesala insists, "especially for 
percussion; ifs not only rhythm." Most audiences are oblivious of the 
melodic potential of the drums, but then so, he believes, are drummers. 
'Mostly drummers don’t play in a melodic way, they play rhythm" In the last 
couple of years, Edward has been working on a composition for percussion 
ensemble, involving players from classical as well as jazz backgrounds, with 
a mix of instruments from marimbas to Indonesian percussion. Percus¬ 
sion-only is a new departure for him: That field is fantastic,’ he exclaims 
eagerly. The mastertape has been sent to Manfred Eicher; in the mean¬ 
time, a new Sound And Fury album isduefromECMinl994. 

Surprisingly, this is Vesala's first tour of Britain. The band will be a seven 
piece, playing newer material, plus some from Invisible Storm. If the sound 
of Scandinavia means, for you, the often-heard grey voice of Jan Gar- 
barek, Edward Vesala's Sound And Fury challenges that assumption with a 
life-affirming musical vision thafs quite unique. ANDY HAMILTON 
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Have those eternal children The Cocteau Twins really grown up to face their responsibilities 
in an adult world? Andy Smith thinks so, maybe. Photography by Mel Yates. 





H ' fyoucanvisualiseLizsittinginasound-proofroom.notspeakingto 
I anyone from 12 till midnight having all these fears about whether it 
| was right or not... That's how itwas." 

Simon Raymonde, The Cocteau Twins’ bass player of ten years 
smiles and throws a protective glance in Liz Fraser’s direction. The singer, a 
small, almost ghostly presence who talks in a near whisper and whose 
rarely-completed sentences are punctuated with nervous laughter and in¬ 
tense pauses, smiles faintly back, as Raymonde continues. 

"One deadline had passed and another one was approaching. Our man¬ 
ager was going, 'Okay, at six o'clock I’m leaving and I have to have a name.' 
At ten to six, Liz came in and went, 'Help!” 

This is how the band came by the title for their seventh album, Four-Cal¬ 
endar Cafe. The story is typical of The Cocteau Twins, because the phrase, 
as applied to the record, is completely without meaning. It’s derived from 
the book Blue Highways, a best-selling road novel by the native American 
writer William Least Heat Moon, which Fraser happened to be reading at 
the time. In the book, Moon grades American road-side eateries according 
to how many calendars they have on the walls. A four-calendar cafe is a 
pretty good one. As a phrase it says nothing about The Cocteaus' music. 

The fact is, Liz hates chosing titles, detests the idea that someone might 
see them and pre-judge the content of her songs, thereby pre-judging the 
content of her head. And events in that region have, up to now, been only 
slightly more open to scrutiny than the Pope's dirty laundry basket. 

Since Liz and her partner Robin Guthrie descended 

from the Scottish town of Grangemouth in 1982, this fear of interpretation 
has all but defined their sound. At its best, on releases like Head Over Heels 
(1983) and Treasure (1984), the spectral, multi-layered textures of 
Guthrie's guitars provided a perfect foil for the glacial purity of that extraor¬ 
dinary voice. Every group in the world insists that they make music only to 

records — or reading the evasive interviews that accompany them (these 
people once spent two hours talking about polar bears) felt like stepping 
into some dense, private forest in which you knew you weren't particularly 
welcome. All the more reason to be there. 

Like The Smiths, The Cocteaus seemed to arrive and continue to thrive in 
splendid hermetically sealed isolation. Of course, one could hear echoes of 
Siouxsie and The Cure in their work, but nothing definite. They, in turn, in¬ 
fluenced a range of indie bands, most of whom ended up as 4AD stable- 
mates (Lush, Dead Can Dance, His Name Is Alive, Throwing Muses). Yet 
surprisingly they've spawned few copyists. "I think it took people a long time 
to work out how they made that noise," says their former boss, 4AD supre¬ 
mo Ivo Watts-Russell, by way of explanation. Indeed it could be said that 
only now, courtesy the current passion for Ambient are other artists find¬ 
ing original ways of applying identifiably Twins-ian principles to their own 
work. When asked what's currently on duty in his cassette-deck, Guthrie 
replies Seefeel (the superb London Ambient quartet who are down as ma¬ 
jor Cocteau fans). None of this is surprising In a sense Liz and Robin have 
been making Ambient music for 12 years. By their account, this wasn't be¬ 
cause they wanted to, it was because they had to. 

This reluctance to be understood could also be frustrating. By the re¬ 
lease of Blue Bell Knoll in 1988, the pair seemed to be abusing the license 
afforded by their famously impressionistic approach. Without legions of 
wannabe Cocteaus to snap at their heels and keep them moving on, the 
music became ever more impenetrable. Fraser even abandoned the con- 



“One deadline had passed 
and another was approaching. 
Our manager was going, ‘At six 
o'clock I’m leaving and I need a 
name.’ At ten to six Liz came in 
and went'Help!'” 


ventions of known language, choosing instead to contrive her own, a 
tongue of oblique murmurs and sighs. At this point though Knoll was well- 
received, they seemed dangerously close to self-parody. After ail, as 
Wittgenstein noted, there can be no such thing as a private language. What 
were the Cocteaus hiding from? 

Four-Calendar Cafe is all the more remarkable in the 


■light of this. The 





chinning, churning splendour of Guthrie and Raymonde's instrumentation 
remains intact, but rarified and distilled. Quite simply, there’s less of it 

Tve consciously been stripping things back,' 1 Guthrie explains, when 
asked about this newfound clarity. "In the past, I've always wanted one 
more overdub, one more melody, because I'm terrible for thinking that my 
music isn't good enough, so if I put in a few more frilly overdubs, then it’ll be 
all right If you take something like Blue Bell Knoll and strip away the over¬ 
dubs, you’ll find that there's not much there. On that album, the songs are 
made up of lots of little bits of nothing. These ones are more substantial. 
The ideas are more focused." 

Hints of what was to come first appeared three years ago on the Heaven 
Or Las Vegas album, in the shimmering shapes of songs like "Cherry- 
Coloured Funk" and the single, "Iceblink Luck" Guthrie now dismisses that 
album as "a bit iffy", though this seems an unreasonably harsh verdict 
What is true, however, is to say that the period surrounding Heaven was a 
turbulent one for the band. Guthrie experienced most of it through a drug- 
induced haze, his famously taciturn behaviour becoming increasingly pro¬ 
nounced. On one occassion, at the end of the "Heaven" tour in, appropri- 
ately enough, Las Vegas, he demanded £ 100 from his publicist before he 
would talk to an English journalist who had been flown in specifically for the 
purpose. And a further £ 100 for a photo session with another magazine. 
Later, he was accused (again, with hindsight, quite unreasonably) of having 
ruined Lush'sSpooky album through chemically-inspired nonchalance. His 
escape from this destructive state, he suggests, is what helped shape Four- 
CalendarCafe. 

"I can’t fucking remember any of that time," he laughs. "I was just out 
there. I did too much, I’m that type of person." 

Self-destructive? 

"You could say that! I had all the early warning signs when I was younger. 
I mean, Sid Vicious was someone I looked up to! Keith Levene was the cool 
one in PiL 'cos he was the junkie. Naturally, when it came to me, it just 
seemed to fit the bill. But life is a whole different ball game when you're liv¬ 
ing it on its own terms, without a crutch. 

"The majority of the work on this album was done once I'd got clean. If s 
given me a lot of confidence to try things I haven’t tried before. I’d got into a 
very insular frame of mind, as you do. Its great once you’ve stopped shak¬ 
ing and you can actually play your guitar again. In the past, I've only felt as 
good a person as the last record was. If people didn't like the record, I al¬ 
ways felt that it was because they didn't like me.” 

Guthrie’S cleaning-up act Which finds expression in the strik¬ 
ingly svelte production encountered on tunes such as "Bluebeard" and the 
breath-taking "Summerhead"—two of their best songs ever—is reflect¬ 
ed also in Fraser's lyrical approach to Four-CalendarCafe. She seems to be 
singing about herself, grappling with her own thoughts and feelings. This, 
she says, took courage, much of which was supplied by the birth of Lucy 
Belle, their daughter, in September 1989, as Heaven Or Las Vegas was 
being recorded. Simon's son, Stanley, was born in the same month a year 
later. If s no coincidence that The Cocteaus' studio, in which we sit looking 
out over a beautiful stretch of the Thames, is called September Sound. This 
is something Liz doesn't mind talking about 

“I feel like I’ve rediscovered a part of myself... You see, I always thought 
that I was having a great time. I really wanted Lucy, really badly. I became 
convinced that it was a biological thing and that I couldn't have her. Women 
reach a stage where their bodies are telling them ifs time to have a baby 
and I thought that was what was happening to me. In the end, though, I re¬ 
alised that wasn't true for me and that I really wanted a baby because I hat¬ 
ed my life. I spent five years more or less in a coma. What I had just wasn't 
enough and I wanted a change. You don't have to have a baby to change 
your life, of course, but I didn't realise that at the time!" 

What would have happened if you hadn’t had Lucy Belle? 


"I'd have been in serious trouble. I'd be into a lot of unhealthy things. Ifs 
very sobering, being a parent both physically and mentally." 

I couldn't help noticing the line 7 accept myself for what I am' on "Mud 
And Dark". 

"Oh, thafs lies! That’s what I want to be like. I'm nothing like that I say it to 
myself all the time, but I don't believe it” 

Why not? 

"The same reasons as everyone else. Somewhere along the line some¬ 
one has convinced you that you're not good enough and that you're always 
going to have to compensate for that try and catch up so you can be the 
same as everybody else." 

Fraser may already be regretting the intelligibility of Four- 

CalendarCafi. One reviewer, for instance, suggested that “Bluebeard" was 
about domestic violence, going on to draw some rather unpleasant con¬ 
clusions from this alleged fact. The band, perhaps wisely, won't comment 
on this. But intelligible or not, the album's chief feature is still the aggressive 
uncertainty, the same tentative quality which made The Cocteaus seem 
like a refuge of sanity throughout the ultra-positive 80s. Some things 
haven't changed, and inall probability never will. Sit in Fraser's company for 
a while and you quickly realise where this derives from. Ask her, for in¬ 
stance, why her writing is becoming clearer. 

"I have trouble answering these questions," she says quietly, staring 
down at the table in front of her, "because there's something in me thafs 
constantly sabotaging all these positive things that I want to say. Ifs really 
hard for me to kick that butt and carry on being optimistic... Sorry, I've for¬ 
gotten the question!" 

It was about yourwords. 

"Oh yeah. Most of the time I feel as though I don't know what I'm doing or 
whaf s going on. There's a really hard, tough core deep inside there, but the 
periphery is weak and fragile and this is the thing that everybody picks up 
on, because this is the thing I find it really hard to get over. To get the strong 
side of me out and let everyone see it is very painful and frightening for me 
... Oh, I've forgotten the point I was making again." 

It was about yourwords. 

“Right This is what I was saying: this deep 'knowing' — it sounds really 
pretentious to put it like that, but I can't think of another way to say it—this 
core of me that knows what's best and what I'm doing, it gets me out of 
trouble. By the skin of my teeth, I'm getting along. This is whaf s telling me 
that what I've got to do is get honest, to stop doing what I was doing Unfor¬ 
tunately, and this is typical of me, I tend to go from one extreme to the oth¬ 
er. To go from an album like Blue Bell Knoll, which is so heavily disguised 
and removed from reality, to Heaven Or Las Vegas, or even more to this 
one, where everything on it is in English and if s all audible... It is extreme, I 
think Butitseemsimportantformetodothat" 

Why? I ask, and there's a pause which seems to last an eternity. 

“Urn. I don’t know. I think if I hadn't changed, I don't know what would 
have happened. Maybe I wouldn't still be singing. I wouldn't have carried 
on. Something had to change. 

"I've just recently realised that I'm a really secretive person and that I'm 
constantly covering up for myself. I'm only just realising how much. I don't 
really know whafs happening. I hope it doesn't mean that I won't allow my¬ 
self to do more things lik e Blue Bell Knoll. I'd like to be able to do everything. 
You see, on that album, I was still expressing the same things. I was still feel¬ 
ing the same feelings, but I wasn't getting caught up in them. I was just feel¬ 
ing into a fucking microphone. I really was getting caught up in them on this 
album. It was very painful. And the lyrics aren't even that explicit" 

Simon, who’s been watching Liz in silence, interjects. 

"I think they are explicit This record's about you." 

"Maybe. I can’t tell." Fraser smiles that awkward, ambiguous smile again. 
"There’s obviously a lot more going on than I'm letting on." □ 





W hen he was alive nobody wanted him," said Kippie's lifelong friend 
General Duze, shortly after Kippie Moeketsi died. "Now that he is 
dead, everyone has much to say.' 1993 is the tenth anniversary 
of the South African altoisfs death, and his story is surely worth telling for, if 
it tells the tale of how a man shaped the music of his times, it also tells a sad¬ 
der story—of how his times destroyed the man and his music Coinciden¬ 
tally, 1993 is the 25th anniversary, also, of the arrival in England of Chris 
McGregor's Blue Notes, a band whose memory is similarly linked with 
tragedy, who also battled the times, bringing their music from the purple 
hills of Pondoland, to share their ample gifts with audiences in the London 
of the late 60s. 

Comparison is apt because both the Blue Notes and Kippie were forces 
in music who energised and revitalised the scenes they plugged into. Kip¬ 
pie, however, though he was a presence and an abiding influence, was not 
as a musician able painstakingly to build up a catalogue. As a result, as the 
years pass, he becomes increasingly a marginal star, a man in the shadows 
of memory — all of which makes the task of assessing his contribution to 
South African jazz as tricky as it’s intriguing. 

In fact, Kippie's name has suffered a fate he nor General Duze could 
have foreseen. It has posthumously become a by-word for something big¬ 
ger, in many ways he has been transformed from a real, historical figure in¬ 
to an archetypal, almost allegorical, suffering artist, a move which — curi¬ 
ously — obscures his contribution even as it celebrates it He has come to 
represent a near-mythic 50s, that era in South Africa before apartheid 
chewed its way to the very heart of South African life. This legendary age, 
only partially rooted in fact, became part of a narrative of consolation really 
only created, by the South African left, during the crisis years of the mid- 
80s; brought into being by (amongst other things) Malcolm Purkey’s play 


Sophiatown, a township musicial about life before the community was de¬ 
stroyed, and the retro-jazz of the African Jazz Pioneers. Of prime impor¬ 
tance in this process of reclamation was the creation of an alternative 
canon—alternative to official versions of the past which 'omitted' to men¬ 
tion the destruction of places like Sophiatown, or the forcible relocation of 
its population in Soweto. By dying in 1983, Kippie was all too easily sec¬ 
onded into this canon; when he had a pub named after him in Newtown, 
Johannesburg (a pub which subsequently became famous) his mythologi¬ 
cal role, as romanticjazz figure, was assured. 

But though history has a cold eye and critics have demanding standards, 
a glance at those he played alongside (Hugh Masekela, Abdullah Ibrahim, 
Mackay Davashe, Miriam Makeba, and for a moment in the early 60s, Mc¬ 
Gregor himself), and at the bands which he either played in orformed (par¬ 
ticularly the seminal Jazz Epistles which included Masekela, Ibrahim and 
the trombonist Jonas Gwangwa) indicate that, wherever post-war South 
African jazz went, at some point Kippie was there too. 

Kippie was born in 1926,andtherecameapointinhisunhappy 
youth when he decided to pick up a clarinet which had been discarded by 
Isaiah, his older brother. (It is worth noting that the instrument wasn't, for 
example, a penny whistle — coming from a petit-bourgeois family from a 
township just outside Johannesburg, and thus heir to conventional defini¬ 
tions of high art, Isaiah would have wanted to be both ‘acceptable* and an 
artist not possible with the pennywhistle, though more likely with a sax). 
Soon Kippie was good enough to take up the saxophone, a move which he 
commented on to his friend Ntemi Piliso in his characteristically gruff way: 
‘Yah, once you know a clarinet, a saxophone is a boy.' 

Without many job prospects as either a musician or a manual worker, his 
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Ten years after his death, alto saxophonist Kippie Moeketsi has been turned into 
a founding legend of South African jazz. Luke Alfred attempts to rediscover the 
man (and the musician) behind the myth. 











late teens and early twenties were a bleak time for Kippie. Yet he became 
competent on the saxophone quickly enough, and soon found himself 
playing alto for such local bands as The Band In Blue and the Harlem 
Swingsters. During the 40s the township circuit was dangerous and de¬ 
manding, with bands often having to play to restless crowds in smoky, con¬ 
gested shebeens (drinking-houses) or hostels. The thought of playing to an 
audience of psychotically stoned tsotsis (gangsters) or raw, rural, blanket- 
wrapped recruits to the mines and heavy industry of the Johannesburg 
area was presumably terrifying to someone from Kippie's background; 
whatever the reason, he soon began to hit a pipe (slang for smoking mari- 
juanalor to get wrecked onstaton (home-brewed liquor). 

The Swingsters regularly played the Denver slum, a place which Kippie 
referred to as “E-Sidikidikini" (literally "place of heir). What irked many 
musicians of the day were the incessant (and often humiliating) demands 
made on them by such audiences. A favourite among the gangs was an old 
Malay standard called "Tamatie Sous' (tomato sauce), and bands would be 
forced, often at knife-point, to play the songs repeatedly; as spirits flagged 
and there was perhaps an opportunity to play something different, a knife- 
wielding tsotsi would step forward with an all too familiar request... 

The dark humour of such stories obscures a notorious tension: Kippie 
sought affirmation throughout his career, yet meaningful respect — par¬ 
ticularly in the early days — was elusive. It has become a historical com¬ 
monplace to note that black musicians of the 50s (and, crucially, musicians 
with pretensions to artistic stature) felt simultaneously isolated and sand¬ 
wiched. On the one hand they were forced to work the township circuit, of¬ 
ten having to play standards to the tsotsis and hostel dwellers until their 
creativity began to be sapped; on the other, they were recruited to perform 
on the comparatively lucrative soirde-scene, where white Johannesburg 


liberals indulged their fantasies of racial harmony at the musicians' ex¬ 
pense. (After the gigs, the musicians travelled back to the townships, while 
the audience continued living in white suburbia.) In the musicians’ eyes, 
neither constituency knew anything about music, and therefore neither 
group was able to confer the artistic authority the players sought. Kippie’s 
long-time friend and fellow musician, Ntemi Piliso, captured part of the 
dilemma when he told academic and journalist Peter Esterhuysen, “You 
didn't play Duke Ellington at the mines.' 

One way to avoid the pitfal Is of the Jo'burg scene was tojoina 
band who toured nationally. Kippie duly joined The Shantytown Sextet, an 
outfit who wound their way across the country with that legendary vocal 
group of the mid-50s The Manhattan Brothers. On the Cape Town leg of 
one of their early 50s tours, Kippie was introduced to a young pianist who 
was wearing a talismanic pair of oversized boots. His name was Adolphus 
Botha (known better today as Dollar Brand or Abdullah Ibrahim). The two 
of them struck up conversation immediately, and, with Moeketsi the 
younger player's mentor, compared notes and ideas. Later they listened to 
records too—particularly to the startling bebop of Charlie Parker and Th- 
elonious Monk, music which represented both the promise of faraway 
America and the limits of what it was possible to achieve as a (black) South 
African jazz musician. 

After Cape Town, Brand-Botha accompanied the Sextet (and the Man- 
hattans) to Port Elizabeth. The months in and around the city were spent 
experimenting with new forms, as the Sextet incorporated indigenous 
melodies into their repertoire for the first time. Whereas the Cape Town 
audiences had behaved coolly to the two bands, the Port Elizabeth people 
loved their new music. Indeed, but for one terrible incident, the Port Eliza- 






beth leg of the tour would have been a phenomenal success. But Kippie 
was notoriously inarticulate about his emotions and any fears and resent¬ 
ments he felt would build up until they exploded out in torrents of verbal 
bile. According to Peter Esterhuysen’s unpublished manuscript on Kippie, 
when he couldn't muster up the words, he used to piss on people. One such 
unfortunate was the leader of the Sextet, MacKay Davashe, who, before 
the tour had come to an end, refused Kippie his train ticket home; an argu¬ 
ment followed, and Kippie demonstrated his disaffection as described. 

The incident with Davashe soured Kippie’s relationship with the band — 
when the Sextet returned to Jo’burg he found other musicians to play with 
(though it should be noted that he worked with Davashe subsequently on 
several occasions). In the middle and late 50s there was a small but vibrant 
scene at the Modern Jazz Club, which shared premises with the Odin Cine¬ 
ma in Sophiatown (a Harlem-type area on the outskirts of Johannesburg). 
It was there that Kippie put together the legendary Jazz Epistles. Two of his 
proteges, Jonas Gwangwa and Hugh Masekela, played their first gigs at the 
Jazz Club; Kippie was also reunited with Brand-Botha, and for a year or two 
the band flourished. 

If the atmosphere inside the Modern Jazz Club was relaxed and audi¬ 
ences receptive, life outside was as unpromising as it had always been. 
When the Epistles played white venues they were forced into the familiar 
■in-through-the-back-eat-in-the-kitchen' routine and an incident of this 
kind inspired 'Scullery Department", probably the Epistles’ most famous 
song. Along with "I Remember Billy", "Blues For Hughie", and "Carol's Dri¬ 
ve", 'Scullery Department" was included on the Epistles’ first album Jazz 
Epistles Verse One. According to Masekela, the Epistles received £78 for 
the sessions; it needed, however, to be split six ways—£ 13 each! 

The 60s were a troubled decade for the country as a whole and for Kip¬ 
pie personally. The Sharpeville tragedy in 1960 signified that the covert 
oppression of previous years had entered a new, harsher phase, and when 
the post-Sharpeville township musical King Kong played in London's West 
End, audiences felt that it was politically tame. Although he arrived late (if s 
possible that he was mugged before leaving South Africa) Kippie eventual¬ 
ly took his place in the King Kong orchestra. Once again he got into an ar¬ 
gument, once again he couldn't find the words, once again (according to 
Esterhuysen) he resorted to pissing on his antagonist. He was bundled off 
to the nearest mental hospital and forced to stay there for a month. The 
King Kong gig was the only time that he played outside South Africa. Unfor¬ 
tunately he wasn't able—unlike Miriam Makeba, say—to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

When an angry and pained Dollar Brand decided to leave South Africa 
for Switzerland, it effectively meant that the Jazz Epistles had come to an 
end. One of the few highlights in the bleak decade that followed came 
when Kippie’s compositional skills were honoured by Chris McGregor, who 
in 1963 included him in his short-lived Cold Castle Big Band. Within a few 
months of the Big Band's final performance, the Blue Notes (many of 
whom doubled for the Big Band) flew to Europe; after his negative experi¬ 
ences in London, Kippie decided to stay behind. This was another missed 
opportunity—perhaps the last one. Certainly it meant, in time, that unlike 
the original Blue Notes (Dudu Pukwana, Johnny Dyani, Mongezi Feza, 
Louis Moholo, Nick Moyake), Kippie wouldn't contribute directly to the re¬ 
vitalisation of the London jazz scene in the late 60s and 70s. With a signifi¬ 
cant fraction of a generation's talents now in exile overseas, Kippie was 
more isolated than ever. 

“Spiritually I am dead” said Kippie in a 1968 interview. "My own 
friends despise me now. They have banned me from the stage, and today I 
hardly have a decent pair of trousers and a shirt" The years of hardship had 
taken their toll. Even so, there was creativity and vigour left in him: in the 
early 70s he was to collaborate successfully with both Dollar Brand and 
Pat Matshikiza—indeed, for many, his songs with Brand (recorded on Do/- 
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tar Brand* Three From Kippie Floeketsi) are among his finest 
Still, one can't help noticing that although Kippie formed bands, he never 
led them. So was he a minor figure whose main contribution was that of a 
catalyst? Looking back, Ibrahim-Brand has commented, 'The music we 
had made at The Jazz Epistles was at the root of all Hugh (Masekela) and I 
had since accomplished. That was the South African group which cried out 
to be celebrated. And so we always came back to the Epistles, to saying 
how significant Kippie and the others had also been in bringing together 
the sounds of the two different countries lie black America and black South 
Africa]. It was a group like no other." 

Have Ibrahim and Masekela, two international political-cultural ambas¬ 
sadors duty-bound to consider their music's widest appeal, really accom¬ 
plished anything as extraordinary as the music The Blue Notes made, the 
music that had such a revolutionary effect on British free jazz? Perhaps 
when South Africa finally enters an apartheid-free and truly democratic 
age we will be able to consider such questions objectively — until such 
time, to suggest that anyone's contribution is less than another's will always 
be contentious, a matter as much of politics as aesthetics. For the majority, 
South Africa was until recently a totalitarian society—and neither Kippie's 
music nor his memory are impervious to the effects of such a culture. His 
reserve, added to a reluctance to showcase his talent to a wider audience, 
has meant that although his memory has been kept alive by the South 
African jazz exiles, his name is relatively unknown here in Britain. As Louis 
Moholo, the last surviving Blue Note, tells it, Kippie was more than simply a 
presence and an influence, he was also a source of knowledge, "an incredi¬ 
ble rhythm man and a beautiful solo player and improvisor. And he was a 
good person. He was a pillar of music—not just jazz. He was in touch with 
all types of South African music. He was born at a time before the Ameri¬ 
can music, so he had incredible knowledge—not like us guys." 

In South Africa Kippie's death coincided with a period of political crisis 
and he has been canonised as a jazz martyr, the paradigmatic suffering 
jazzman. He was influential; he was also hard-done-by. But he was no saint, 
and his history has been partially obscured by the need for ciphers, the 
need to fashion alternative heroes and alternative canons. 

Nonetheless, it is uncanny, when you look back at the history of South 
African jazz, to see how often Kippie was where it mattered most—side by 
side with the tradition, helping it along. □ 

Select Discography 

Various Artists 

Jazz In Africa Vo/s f 62 (Kaz KAZ CD 24/KAZ CD 28) 

Includes tracks byJazz Epistles and Kippie with Pat Matshikiza 

Abdullah Ibrahim 
A/rran5ur)(KazKAZCD 102) 

Kippie plays on four tracks 

Abdullah Ibrahim 

BluesforAHipKinglKazKMCDTOA) 

Kippie plays on one track 

Abdullah Ibrahim 
VofeeOM/nca(KazKAZCD 103) 

Kippie plays on three tracks 

Township Jazz Vo/. / (Harlequin CD08) 

Kippie plays on six tracks 

I would like to thankPeter Esterhuysen forallowingmeaccesstohisunpub- 
hshedmanuscnpt on Kippie. 



















TwaS ever thus. Al Green appears and disappears when you least 
expea it Today he saunters in, elegant and jovially chic, the very model of a 
modern reverend on a whistle-stop European promotional tour. A bottle- 
green suit and tie, and briefcase, a grin that leaps and bounds around the 
room in hot pursuit of seemingly random glances and stares, a sense of hu¬ 
mour that obeys no common starting pistol. Something, sha la la or other¬ 
wise, makes Al Green very happy. When I ask him how he's doing, he 
beams instantly: ■DANDY!" If s a well-chosen adjective, and the most direa 
answer I’ll get today. Al likes his tangents. 

The phrase "full circle' has been mentioned of late. In the early and mid- 
70s Al Green made some of the greatest soul records of all time — 'Lets 
Stay Together", 'Tired Of Being Alone" and "L-O-V-E" being the house¬ 
hold names, the rest proving a garden of barely earthly delights. His voice 
was that of a swooning love hero, nevertoo macho, nevertoo meek, always 
romantic while recognising What Love Is. And then he moved back to the 
church, from where he’d been sent. He immersed himself in gospel music 


will turn all conversation to Bible talk, given a sniff of an opening. Today, 
much as one might lose one of those daft quizzes where you're not allowed 
to answer yes or no, I make a tactical error when I mumble "good words, 
fine words" in response to one of his monologues. He (wilfully?) misreads 
this as a cue to wrap up, shake hands, stand up. I have to juggle courtesy 
and bull-headedness to extend the proceedings. 

And yet he is a lovely man, charming and infediously playful and buoy¬ 
ant. I learn that he's just recorded "Funny How Time Slips Away" with Lyle 
Lovett ("and his wife... whaf s her name, J ulia... lovely girl"), that logistical 
problems were overcome to haul a monolithic organ downstairs into the 
studio during the FYC sessions for the album ‘because you can’t do Al 
Green without organ", that Al gets terrible stage fright ("sometimes the 
band have to play the intro three times"), and that he’s "gotta lotta reason 
to smile". 

"Sometimes I mess up, I blow it I goof off, and I really don’t know what to 
say. I just... went off, /know? An’ you have to simply say T’m sorry', or use 


Al Green, for many the greatest voice of the age, has gone from deep soul to pure gospel and back again. 

singing a love supreme 

Chris Roberts asks what’s love got to do with it? Photography by Jonathan Oppong-Waife. 


and songs for God. 1977's exquisite The Belle Album expressed his notion 
of the indivisibility of sensual and spiritual "love". Since then it’s been mainly 
esoteric gospel albums and weekly sermons in Memphis. 

There’s been the odd fleeting nod to pop concerns, but now we’re being 
treated to a fully-fledged case of stand-up-and-be-accessible. Don't Look 
Back is a genuine and largely successful attempt to transplant the classic Al 
Green style into a 90s setting. Recorded with producers David Steele and 
Andy Cox, of Fine Young Cannibals, Arthur Baker, and Terry Manning, it’s 
neither crass nor exploitative, but full of joy. And If not all of the songs are 
jewels, then hey, those of us who always swore Al could make the tele¬ 
phone direaory sound like a mischievous heavenly choir stand well and 
truly vindicated. It may not translate to print but there are "oo-wee-aaa- 
ha-ooo’s on this record which make your bones blush. 

‘See, I’ve never been away from soul music, I've never left it" Al is saying, 
all hand motions and emphases of emphases. "Because soul music is di¬ 
rectly related to gospel music Because once, you see, I was saying: oh 
Lord, I don’t know if I can face tomorrow. And then I’m saying: with my baby, 
I don’t know if I can face tomorrow. See, if s really the same desire, these 
things. I need the aspeaof the wife part and the aspea of the eternal part. 
Yesyesyes" 

Al Green is great fun to interview, assuming you're in touch 
with your inner masochist. Last time I met him (1988) he wandered off for 
25 minutes, then returned and carried on as if he’d never left the room. He 


the other word 'repent, and pick up and go on... I think everybody needs 
love, the whole world. Regardless of beliefs. I could be an orthodox Jew, a 
Christian, a Moslem, anything—beliefs are beliefs. But I sing my songs and 
they appeal to the people who understand what those songs mean. 

“Now my manager might say I can't play this, my boss might say I can’t 
play that—our format is Top 40, Top 20, what have you. Therefore some 
people are saying: I love Al, and everything, and fantastic, but I can't play 
this, OK? So you've got to broaden me out. And when I play ‘Love Is A 
Beautiful Thing', my manager says, 'Fantastic! Who’s that?!’ Its my format 
for a wide audience, /know what I’m saying?" 

Do you enjoy singing these pop songs as much as ever? 

'Yeah, I enjoy singing all of the songs. I don’t call any of my children pop 
children or gospel children. See, I love all my kids the same. I can't call Jim¬ 
my bad and Chris good, because they’re all mine. I would like to correct 
them when the/re wrong, but I wouldn't frown on one for being secular... I 
mean I'm secular. The Reverend Al Green is secular. He's caught up in a 
mortal secular body with a mind that sometimes is just like everybody else’s 
mind, /know? I can’t say I'm so devout I’m only kept by grace.” There but 
for the grace of God go... you? "Yeah, thats right, see. You know how it is. 
I’ve been preaching the last 14 years but I’m not doing two things, I’m doing 
one thing. I am an artist. I paint pictures. I put a rag on a canvas and I paint. If 
you like the picture, fine. If you do not I keep painting. I’m put here to tell the 
people one thing. We need not hate, we need not kill, destroy, steal. There’s 
love in the world. So tell the lonely." 






Entertaining as this undoubtedly is, I try bravely to move Al onto the topic 
of the new LP. He regales me with a long parable about Solomon, then ac¬ 
quiesces. "What Does ItTakeTo Keep Me Loving You?'? I wrote that out of 
a desperation. I’ve done all I could do, y'know? I have a family, I have a 
house — there's school in the morning, somebody gotta pick up the kids, 
somebody gotta feed the dogs, y'know, I got a station wagon! Yeah! Like 
anybody else!" 

Al Green is 47, has three kids, and, he informs me, two squirrels. 

"So I'm saying — what does it take? I did this, I did that y'know? By the 
same token, there’s ‘Don't Look Back'. Everybody said — ah, yeah, what a 
great Temptations song, blah blibble blibble blib blah. Now you know why I 
sang 'Don't Look Back'? Because when they came to the mountain, and 
Lot saw the city and the destruction, he fled. He was given a command: flee 
for your lives, and don't look back! Ha! But there is no hiding place, ifs 
gonna blow. Love will find a way... 

■If s just I’ve come to the wisdom and knowledge that there's a little bit of 
God in everybody, everyday, everywhere. I might be mean as hell but in my 
intimate moments, in my times of quietness..." Is there more in some peo¬ 
ple than in others? "Ho ho, a lot more." 

What if someone doesn't believein love? What if,just suppose,someone 
suggested it was a myth fed to us by pop records and movies? 

Well, gee, I'm gonna first say that they haven't met the right person. 
Let's carry that over to the whole circle. See, Al Green sang rhythm and 
blues for nine years, and gospel for 14 years. He has eight Grammies and 
ALL of them for gospel music. Not one is for pop. 

"Now, I've learned from that From secular and from gospel. And you 
learn every day. There's nothing wrong with being in love. Who said that 
was a sin? A condemnation? Stealing a kiss on a bench in the park—whaf s 
wrong with that? People used to think it was okay. Now they've gotten so 
over-religious until they can't even do anything thats fun any more. Ifs so 
cut and dry, right or wrong. 

"People told me I couldn't sing with Annie Lennox; she's not a Christian. I 
said, try to abide by the song: 'put a little love in your heart 1 . Unless you're a 
judge, you can’tjudge Annie Lennox. Abide by the song. Those people were 
tripped out! Telling you what you can’t sing and what you can. I can do all 
the things I can!" 

I still say some people don't believe in love. 

"Oh, hey, keep looking, ask and seek, you’ll find it. Ifs good to meet the 
right girl. The one you like the most the one you'd drive 800 miles to see 
with your heart on fire, may not be the right one. You love the person that 
may not be the best person sometimes. It has happened to me. She ain't 
headed for the kitchen when you come home late at night cos you're hun¬ 
gry, she's headed for the kitchen to throw pots and pans! Ha!" 

Have you found the right woman? 

"Yeah. I'm not... lost. I just know whaf s good. The girl thaf s concerned 
about your health may not overwhelm you, but she may just be the most 
perfect person, and one day you realise what a treasure you have." 

Let’s say we’ve done the sacred and the secular. This sum¬ 
mer Al Green played one night at the Royal Festival Hall, and although a 
few rather dumbly criticised it as "cabaret", most of us were moved to the 
heavens, and to snogging. Al reckons he was "off form", which is incredible. 

"I still love singing, yeah, I mean my vocals are better now. Clearer. Last 
time I was over here I overdid it a little bit I'd been singing outside in the cold 
in Oslo and Amsterdam, and I was hoarse. And I'd had a shot to get me 
through the show. I don’t like to getthrough a show—I like to do the artistic 
highs and the crescendos and the flies-like-an-eagles and the turn¬ 
arounds and... to do the art of it. Ifs about playing with a song... you sing 
behind and you sing in front and sometimes you oversing and you fall be¬ 
hind and the band wonder what in the world you're doing.. ha ha ha!" 

He'sdoingAI Green, the world's greatest living singer. 













































bourne 

to be 


Eugene Chadbourne is the wildman of improvised 
electric guitar. Ben Watson talks to him—and for¬ 
mer Mother Of Invention Jimmy Carl Black—about 
The Beatles, protest songs, squeaky saxophones and 
country music in the world of Improv. 


Which, for a former Mother, is surely saying something. But the apparent 
freak-out chaos of those early Mothers records was derived, listeners 
would learn, from the techniques of musque concrete, a collage-form of 
music developed in post-war France. Zappa's music is highly regimented, 
very much the work of the "present-day composer who refuses to die", 
With its high-art notion of the controlling individual. The idea that you could 
combine teen rebellion with experimental music — and maybe tap back 
into the revolutionary wellsprings of the avant garde along the way — has 
evidently inspired Chadbourne ever since. But he comes from an altogeth¬ 
er more egalitarian, less controlled ethic — closer in fact to the give-and- 
take of free improvisation. In 1990 he played at Company Week in Lon¬ 
don; his route there was strange indeed. 

Chadbourne was born in 1954 and raised in Boulder, Col¬ 
orado. His mother was a refugee from the Nazis (her account of the intro¬ 
duction of anti-Jewish regulations at her school surfaces on I've Been 
Everywhere). He was part of a generation affected by the initial Beatles ex¬ 
plosion (Zappa, born in 1940, and Black, born in 1938, came up through 
the West Coast R&B scene of the 50s). 

"Third or fourth grade I saw The Beatles on TV. The next day at school it 
was the topic. All the boys said how stupid they looked, they were cissies— 
but the girls were just thrilled. It was the first time I remember girls liking 
anything but sports, so I thought it’d be a way of getting girlfriends—I was 
terrible at sports. A bunch of us got guitars right away. Then there was Jimi 
Hendrix: sections on records where there was a lot of weird noise. Every¬ 
body started doing if 

When his family moved to Los Angeles archetypal punk rockers The 
Seeds played at his high school dance. As a result, his idea of free-form 
chaos includes a generous dollop of mid-60s garage band twang. The 
record industry’s subsequent consolidation of the guitar boom in the 70s 
led to Chadbourne’s disaffection with rode he objected to audiences de¬ 
manding solos that repeated the ones on records and acid-trips as a way of 
life. Zappa's Weasels Ripped My Flesh introduced him to the joys of free- 
jazz saxophone. 

"I lost interest around Led Zeppelin. I really liked the authentic blues and I 






thought they were just doing a travesty of it I started losing my friends, peo¬ 
ple wouldn’t come over any more because [I was] listening to these old 
black guys, or even worse these squeaky saxophone players, that was the 
end of the line. When I started getting into modern jazz, my reaction to the 
Mothers records was, this was pretty good, but I'd rather listen to Eric Dol- 
phy—for squeaky saxophone playing this is on a much higher level* 

A remark in an Anthony Braxton review led to him checking out records 
by Derek Bailey. Chadbourne was pretty impressed: 

'Here was a guy with a completely unique guitar style. I used to do this 
exercise where I would try to do imitations of Charlie Christian, Chuck Berry 
and Derek Bailey, back-to-back as fast as possible—just because they're 
such different playing styles. With Bailey's style you can really play endless 
variations, it's a fantastic system." 

Such interests led to his hooking up in the mid-70s with John Zorn, and 
contact with the black avant garde in New York. Both Chadbourne and 
Zorn appeared on alto saxophonist Frank Lowe's Lowe 6 Behold in 1977 
(also involved were Billy Bang, Jo Bowie, Butch Morris and Polly Bradfield). 
Alienation from what rock had become persisted until the advent of punk: 

*1 wasn't listening to any rock, and then I read an article about The Dead 
Kennedys and Black Flag. It was by Robert Christgau and of course he was 
completely wrong and said these were Nazi groups playing Nazi music. I 
was intrigued — why should any bands be playing Nazi music? It seemed 
such an insane thing to do! Checking it out I realised it was onb-Nazi music 
Reading descriptions — it had no melody, it was a bunch of noise — I 
thought, well finally they're getting back to playing something decent." 

There was also the issue of the song. Singer-songwriters in America — 
Bob Dylan, Lou Reed, Joni Mitchell - traditionally arrive from literary 


backgrounds. It is rare for them to be anything more than workaday gui¬ 
tarists. Chadbourne's fusion of art-music and protest is founded on his abil¬ 
ity to entwine guitar specialism and song-writing. In doing so, he connects 
Derek Bailey's insistence on freely-improvised live performance (so often 
— and wrongly — considered to be arty and elitist) to America's singing- 
hobo tradition. It is as if the usual channels of communication have been so 
poisoned by the world media that only direct communication can tell the 
truth:songasanewspaper. 

And Chadbourne is a great writer—whether the songs are political, per¬ 
sonal or just plain crackpot His wheedling, absurd voice resembles that 
used by David Thomas of Pere Ubu: rock seriousness has been co-opted 
by the industry, so let's get silly, folks. 

Chadbourne’s power trio Shockabilly burst on the scene 

in the early 80s, revamping 60s rock with violence and creative enthusi¬ 
asm. Working with Black is not his first nod to the 60s underground; on 
Vietnam (1984) ex-Fug Ed Sanders came in on vocals. Then, horror of 
horrors, Chadbourne began playing country and western, the songs of 
America's working class. 

"That was a horrible mistake in New York in the early 80s. The crowd 
would sit through any weird improvised music and they were always talking 
about incidents where, 'Well this guy came in and he freaked out listening 
to this stuff, he ran out with his hands over his ears, ha-ha-ha.' They reacted 
that way to country music. If you played a Hank Williams song they acted 
like you were doing something disgusting.* 

Impatient with free-improvisor purism, he gradually began playing entire 
songs at gigs, both covers and originals. Vermin OfTheBlues (1985) is one 
of the great political records of the 80s, with couplets like ‘Dudessittingina 
milk truck, throwing bottles against a walllGod made country musk for 
goodpeoplelikey'air. The title “Johnny Cash In The Philippines* is precisely 






select discography 


the kind of startling juxtaposition that he likes to make, a song about US 
business interests in the Caribbean:* narcos's wile is a big bitchIFor his 
death she's got the itchIThen will they still make Levi jeans?!And give 
blowjobs to names?" (though it should be pointed out that, outside 
Nashville, 'outlaw country' is a genuine current; country rebels Willie Nel¬ 
son and David Allan Coe may have been honoured by the industry, but but 
country revolutionary Thore "Henki" Holm is still on the run after his in¬ 
volvement with the Haitian National Liberation Council's abortive revolt 
against Baby Doc), 

Informed political awareness gives Chadbourne's transgressions a 
punch lacking in the work of his downtown NYC colleagues; rather than 
produce a stream of postmodern samples and ticky-boo drum machines 
he deals with the social implications of the forms he plays with, 1 know peo¬ 
ple who say that if its on a major label it’s terrible, but you have to be open 
to everything and you do hear things that are good. Pop is at least multi¬ 
faceted. Jazz always meant to me that you learned all the styles. A good 
jazz musician should know something about all the different styles of jazz 
and be able to play some of it Ifs a music of tradition and of history, a music 
with heroes in it and if you're going to play it you bought into that. You can't 
just play the music and ignore the heritage. Now it seems they just jump 
from the 1950s to the 1990s and nothing else happened in between. 
They’re ignoring the history and politics of why that music happened and 
what it meant, and then you see these people make these disparaging 
comments, these guys back then ‘couldn't play' — don't tell me that they 
can play circles round you. I saw Stanley Crouch get decked by Sam Rivers 
one time, that was a great experience, Sam Rivers laid him out cold right on 
the stage." 

Like other notable musical revolutionaries (compare 

Zappa or Sun Ra, and in Chadbourne's own generation, Billy Jenkins or Si¬ 
mon Fell), Chadbourne has found it possible to keep body and family to¬ 
gether by eschewing big-label deals and making a cottage industry of his 
music. His list of available albums and videos and tapes is endless. He 
makes every aspect of his art — lyric, music, artwork, performances — 
buzz with social commentary. His latest release — Hot Burrito #2 — is a 
delightful improvisation with two Viennese musicians, all cascading guitar 
licks and poignant post-Coxhill sax. 

For subtle recognition of changes in social mores since the 60s, check 
this dialogue between Chadbourne and Black at their Hebden Bridge 
Trades Club gig. It occurred after an Appalachian version of "Mom & Dad' 
(from Money ) which emphasized its aching melody-line. 

EC: Have you ever been in therapy, Jim? 

Heckler: He was a Mother! What more therapy do you heed? 

JCB: As a matter of fact I have, and you know who my doctor is? He just got 
his degree from the South West Texas State Teachers College in San Mar¬ 
cus Texas and his name is Arthur Brown [cheers]—he is a full-fledged psy¬ 
chologist! How would you like to be treated by the God of hellfire? A dude 
that lights his head on fire is gonna take care of my problems? 

EC: It sounds like something out of a David Cronenberg movie, Jim... 
We're gonna play one more for ya. Then you'll have to let us retire, he’s an 
old man—he’s earned his stripes, /know. Right, Jim? 

JCB: Unless some young girl wants to take me home with her — then 
watch out for the old man. 

EC: Maybe we'd better skip the encore. 

JCB: Anybody that has a Grandmother complex, come and talk to me. 

EC: Jim, you come from another era — I understand that back then in 
those days people had sex? Ifs a kind of interesting idea. 

Evidently all 60s revivals aren't the same. 


Eugene Chadbourne Volume One: Solo Acoustt Guitar 
(1975, Parachute POOD 

Eugene Chadbourne Volume Two: Solo Acoustic Guitar 
(1975, Parachute P002) 

Sokol/Chadboume Improvised Music From Acoustic Piano 
& Guitar (Wl, Music Gallery Editions MGE9) 

Frank Lowe Orchestra Lowe fi Behold (1977, Musicworks 
3002) 

Shockabilly Earth ns. Shockabilly (1983, Rough Trade 
ROUGH 48) 

Shockabilly Vietnam (1984, Fundamental SAVE!) 

Eugene Chadbourne Country Protest (Fundamental, 
SAVE7) 

Eugene Chadbourne with Evan Johns and The Bombs Ver¬ 
min Of The Blues (Fundamental SAVE18) 

Eugene Chadbourne LSDCBW (1979/81, Fundamental 
SAVE19/20) 

Dr Eugene Chadbourne I've Been Everywhere (Fundamen¬ 
tal SAVE68) 

Eugene Chadbourne Country Music In The World Of Islam 
VolXV( 1990, Fundamental SAVE80) 

Eugene Chadbourne and Evan Johns Terror Has Some 
Strange Kinfolk ( 1993, Alternative Tentacles VIRUS119) 

Eugene Chadbourne Songs (1993, Intakt CD026) 

Chadbourne/Dafeldecker/Malli Hot Burrito #2 (1993, Ex- 
traplatte EX186CD) 


For an update on the endless stream of Chadbourne won¬ 
derment, write to; 707 Longview Dr, Greensboro, NC 
27403-2018 USA. 














jukebox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they're asked to identify 
and comment on —with no prior knowledge of what they're about to hear. 



Tested by K. Martin 

Born in 1938 in Danzig, Holger Czukay is a crucial link between rock and 
tile avant garde in Europe. A former pupil of Karlheinz Stockhausen, he 
became bass player for the founding German rock-improv group Can in 
1968. On such albums as Monster Movies (1968) and Can Soundtracks 
(1970), Can pioneered a method of 'song writing" which owed little 
(beyond instrumentation) to Anglo-American rock form, depending for its 
structure as much on studio editing and after-the-fact treatments as it did 
on the original marathon improv sessions. In the early to mid-70s, they 
made the epochal Togo Mago (1971 ),Ege Bamyasi (1973) and Soon Over 
Babaluma (1974), records which were deeply influential for the more 
experimental and exploratory wing of the UK's new wave groups in the late 
70s and early 80s. After Can folded in the late 70s, Czukay plunged into 
his own experiments with shortwave radio and sampling, which he’d been 
increasingly immersed in dunng the later stages of Can's career — on LPs 
like Movies (1979), he constructed music by improvising accompaniments 
to snippets of unknown, taped radio broadcasts, which were then rigorously 

ever since going solo, working with, among others, David Sylvian and Jah 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
"Teil 2" from Kontakte (Sony) 

\After a tew seconds] Stockhausen, 
it's 'Teil*. 

Which members at Can studied 
under Stockhausen? 

Irmin Schmidt and me. 

Why did you both choose to work in 
the rock field subsequently? 

Because we wanted to start some¬ 
thing new. You have to remember 
we began in 1968, and 68 was a 
new beginning for most people, we 
wanted to forget everything we 
knew. Jaki Liebezeit, our drummer, 
said, The only chance to create 

reduce ourselves to a minimum of 
that which we can really do.' For 
example, play one note instead of 
three. I think Stockhausen is proba¬ 
bly the last great classical compos- 



Stockhausen had working with such 


horror! He always told me, 'You 
must know these people's psychol¬ 
ogy.' Do I want to be a psychologist 
for classical musicians? So I told 


him to go and play everything on 
his own: go and fire these people 
straightaway. I think a new 
Beethoven will appear one of these 


PINKFLOYD 

"Nick’s Boogie” from Tonight 
Let's All Make Love In London 
(See For Miles) 

I don't know what it is. It sounds a 
little bit like an unedited rehearsal 
by a live group. 

late 60s; this song is by Pink Floyd. 
That's what I thought, late 60s, in 
fan I thought of their first album. 
But I couldn’t recognise the track 
Were they an early influence on 
Can? 

Yes of course. But I must say I was 
never personally so impressed by 
them; although I could see they 
were trying something different 
Did you consciously look around to 
see where you fitted in at that time? 
Exactly, that's what we did. At that 
time we were very much trying to 
orientate ourselves. We were 


instigators. The Pink Floyd were 
one such group and The Velvet 
Underground another. Something 
like 'Sister Ray” seemed very wild 
and spontaneous. 

Had you heard Pink Floyd or The 
Velvet Underground prior to Car's 

Before the band I was working as a 
music teacher. The pupils would 
play music to me; first The Beatles, 
then the hip pupils would bhng 
something like The Velvet 
Underground-I met Michael 
Karoli, who was a pupil of mine and 
decided to start a band. 


So it was then you decided to start 
Can? 

That came when the kids asked me 
to join them In the school band 
they had formed. It went so well, I 
thought why not do it professional¬ 
ly? Then I wrote to Karoli to sug- 


HERBIE HANCOCK 

"Hidden Shadows" from Sextant 
(Sony Japan) 

Strange rhythm. I don't know what 
it is, but its live players and not 
sequenced. It sounds very 70s. 

It's Herbie Hancock. 

It’s Hancock! I would never have 
guessed. Its a very strange compli¬ 
cated rhythm. It reminds me of 
Aqualung by Jethro Tull; they had 
completely crazy rhythms like this. 
What we're hearing would have fit¬ 
ted perfectly in to the German rock 
of the early 70s. 

It's a group comprising Miles Davis 
acolytes from the late 60s/early 
70s Was that period of Miles an 
influence on Can? 

Very much, Bitches Brew was a very 
big influence. That was when jazz 
became interesting and calculable. 
It became a thing where you could 
say yes or no, instead of becoming 
so free that you don't know what 
yes or no is. It became electric 
Were you aware of a free Jazz 
movement at that time? 

Yes I was aware, but Jaki Liebezeit 
was actually a free jazz drummer, 
playing with a famous group led by 
Manfred Schoof. Then he felt it 
became too free; it was while play¬ 
ing in a modern jazz opera with 
four other drummers, he noticed 
that he could play what he wanted 
and the conductor wouldn't notice 
it or declare it right or wrong. Jaki 








Ell right from wrong. So he said 


"Humanity Pt2" from The Thing 
S/T (Varese Sarabande) 

It could be a track from 


production. Specter's selection 
process, pushing the best instru¬ 
ment to drive a song, is fantastic 
This is the way I choose to work 
now but obviously with a lot more 
editing involved, thousands of edits 
that you can't even hear. I no 



bored, thinking to himself what, 
hopeless case I was. Then I illustrat¬ 
ed what I meant by playing them a 
recording of my music and accom¬ 
panying video. I didn't see him 
again for a year. Then the day 
before Sergio Leone's funeral, I 
met him again and we went for a 
meal together. It was there that he 
said to me, 'When I saw you at that 
film festival, originally I thought you 
were completely nuts. I couldn't 
take you seriously at all. What you 
said sounded like complete non¬ 
sense. But then I heard the music 
and saw the video and thought this 


It sounds great So far it sounds like 
the most modern song you've 
played me. 

It's one of the oldest, it's from an 
obscure German band, released in 


A group of transit passengers pass¬ 
ing by and then disappearing again. 
It could be a very early Can piece, 


with chaos, and from that chaos 
start up again. 

This is Am from 1966. They're a 
group of British improvisors, whose 
core is still working today. 

This is, as regards our live record¬ 
ings, one of the closest relatives I’ve 
heard to Can. Public Image of 
course were somehow influenced 
too, but this could easily be an old 
recording of Can, Ifs very, very 

Keith Rowe, the guitarist, has also 
been a keen advocate of the abuse 
of short wave radio. 

The amount of chaos is very 
strongly related to free jazz but 
much more refreshing. 


Are you very fond of Sylvian's 
musk? 

Yes, especially this album. I also 
really enjoy working with him. David 
is one of my favourite vocalists and 
musicians, particularly for making 
decisions on what sounds have to 
be used. He has great taste. He is a 
man who originates from the first 
sound onwards, in order to envelop 
the whole song. 

Do you identify with his vision? 

Yes, very much, he is one of the 


Had you met Jon Hassell before 

Sylvhn's Brilliant Trees? 

We had both studied under 
Stockhausen, we became friends 
during that time. He, like myself, 
stepped out of the classical field 
and founded a strong identity since 



i of my favourite albums. We 
met tnrough a mutual friend who 
had been working for NME. He set 
up a meeting and Wobble just 
drank beer after beer, which I 
didn't like very much. Then sud¬ 
denly he stopped drinking and then 

ing. Wobble then booked a very 
small studio in Soho, and we fin¬ 
ished the recordings in about three 
hours, obviously excluding the edit¬ 
ing and mixing. 

So Jah Wobble was a fan of Can? 
Yes, he and the others in PiL liked 


It could be Neu. Certainly ifs played 
live and very monotonous. Very 

could be an earlier influence on 
Techno, due to the monotony and 
bristling electronics. No refrains. 
Pure sound impact. 

You've worked with one member of 
this band before. 

Is it This Heat? 

No, it's Public Image Ltd with Jah 
Wobble, from Metal Box. 

That is very unusual for PiL, I mean 
ifs instrumental. Jah Wobble told 



He said they were a real adventure. 
They used similar techniques to 
.Can’s. They would play until they 
located and keep the mysterious 
parts; playing so long until you’ve 


mutation. But itt 
fully. The mix is very good with the 
organ so high in the mix. It could 
easily be a very early Phil Specter 


Is it My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts? 
Yes, it's "A Secret Life". How did you 
end up meeting Eno? 

He was touring with Roxy Music 
and I went backstage and intro¬ 
duced myself. Later I played on two 
recording sessions with him. I 
played on Musk For Airports but he 
didn't use the bassline in the end. 
He was right not to. 

When I heard Canaxis, which you 
recordedin 1968,1couldn't help 
thinking how influential it had been 
in terms of the ethnic sampling you 
indulged in Do you think it influ¬ 
enced an album like Bush Of 

I spoke to Eno and he told me he 
was influenced more by my album 
Movies. Of course he made some¬ 
thing different from ethnic samples, 
so he didn't copy me. 

Do you feel guilty about the poten¬ 
tially exploitative aspects ofsam- 














Can's Saw Delight, ex-Hendrix, 
Stones and Traffic sessioneer) 
came into Can with Rosko Gee, I 
had the radio set up and was lis¬ 
tening out for possible signals from 
ail over the world; the group was 
not fond of this idea, they wanted 
to become proper musicians. 
During a concert in Berlin, Reebop 
beat me up, because he felt I was 
stealing musicians' souls. I can 
assure you, other people may want 
to steal their souls, but not me. I 
wanted to create a new living being 
out of these sounds. The rest of the 
group remained passive while he 
hit me in the face. Then they 
unplugged me on stage. That was 
the end of Can. It was 1976 or 77. 


Carnival. Reggae was completely 
new and exotic to me. The fact that 
they were playing so slow was 
something which fascinated me. 
Lee Perry felt like a brother to me 
in terms of musical relationships. 



It's a Rai recording by Cheb Khaled. 
That is the type of music I meant 
To tell you the truth, when I heard 
Rai in the beginning I had thought 
to myself, if they had kept the 


thought or reality of 'cheap inter¬ 
national' as I call it. Feeling at home 


Do you think you can be accused of 
playing a part in introducing that 
kind of transglobal blandness, with 
a recording like Canaxis? 

Yes, this is possible and could be 


style of production. I have done 
that and played a part in starting it 
perhaps. But whether it was a good 
or bad idea only time will tell. 


LEEPERRY 

"Roast Fish & Cornbread" from 
The Upsetter Presents Roast 
Fish & Cornbread (VP Records) 

Is that Lee Perry? 

Yes, from the Black Ark period. 


THEORB 

"little Fluffy Clouds" from 
Adventures Beyond The 
Ultraworld (Big Life) 

I like it, I normally hate sequencers 
but when I hear this I suddenly like 
them. It sounds like very strange 
House music. The great thing about 
this type of music is the way it is 
mixed and constructed. Pushing 
the bass drum right, suddenly con¬ 
centrating on high and low ranges, 
leaving holes in the middle. I like 
this very much. 

It's The Orb. They have been very 
influential in the UK Ambient dance 

The continuous voice, floating in 
the air on this piece as if nothing 
else is needed to exisL is just so 
good. 

Do you approve of Ambient's new 
guise? 

It's a very positive thing. If some- 

everything has been done in music, 
nothing is new and everything is 

point out something like this track. 

It just sounds so fresh. It is much 
more interesting to make an unin- 

one. When you are trying to create 
too much of interest, you can easily 
bore people with too much info or 
intention. To be intentionally inter¬ 
esting — that is something I hate. 


MAIN 

"Flametracer" from Hydra- 



KRAFTWERK 

"Ruckzuck”fromKraftwerk 

(Philips) 

Laurie Anderson? 

No, European. 

It's one of Kraftwerk's first pieces. 
This song became very successful, 
it's now used as a theme tune for a 

At the time of this record they vis¬ 
ited Can’s studio nearly every sec¬ 
ond or third day. I respect them 
very much for what they have 
done because what they create is 
a type of mood picture. 

•Autobahn’, with its simple idea, 
gives such a strong identity. The 

Did you feel that Can was part of 
some overall German movement 

In a way, yet the feeling of wanting 
independence, especially from 

a hippy time, when everyone want¬ 
ed to be unified; then the experi¬ 
ence of what that actually meant 
—you do the work and I take the 
benefits. So very quickly we decid- 


pies out He told me a story, that 
he was on a bus and the bus was 
about to leave, when a hippy tried 
to jump on, only to be told by a 
punk,'Not you, hippy!' He then 
kicked him off the bus. Me, I 

time, have they deserved it? And 



like that Can at I 
How do you view bands like them 
and The Velvet Underground now 
that they have reformed? 

Actually ifs fine, musically it may 
not be such a good decision. I can 
understand Maureen Tucker wanti- 


mslOr Can's 

ise Malcolm Mooney (Can’s 
Tirst singer) suddenly wrote me a 
letter saying he would like to sing 
again, having only been working 
with sculpture. With the others I 
said it would have to be innovative 
in some way for it to be worthwhile. 
So it was a musical decision aid not 
an economical choice. 




were very good. But then of course 
came the 95 per cent workload, 
with the mixing and editing. At the 
end the members of Can felt very 
differently about the results. It 
wasn't a bad album but I had to 
fight for “In The Distance Lies The 
Future’, the best track, to be 
included on the final CD. 

Why? 

Only God knows. 

Will there be any further Can 

I'm not so sure. I think that the time 
is over. I personally don't want to 
blame anyone but suddenly I felt 
surrounded by old people. I’m far 
more attracted to young people's 




















































Dennis "Blackbeard" Bovell has been 
one of the UK's leading dub producers 
since the mid-70s. Will Montgomery 
recalls his forgotten 1977 masterpiece 
Strictly Dub Wize. 


sonic essays that was the equal of the best of the imported J A product 
Moreover, the sheer intoxicating elasticity of the music set it apart from 
the occasionally over-musicianly work of other British reggae bands of 
the time (eg Steel Pulse, Misty In Roots, Aswad, etc). 

What made the set different was its mixture of exuberance and a 
curious restraint which held it back from drum'n'bass monomania. 
Comparing it to an imported contemporary in the reggae charts like 
Joe Gibbs’s Majestic Dub, the bass sound is fatter, the percussion 
brighter and there’s a thoroughly individual heavily-reverbed snare 



of the stripped-down thunder of a Sly’n'Robbie style rhythm track 
(Blackbeard’s 1980 album / Wah Dub bears the legend "THIS RECORD 
IS SCRATCHED’ and an aurally-punning run-out groove plays the 
sound of maltreated vinyl). Humour is there in tracks like *Ska-Be-Do- 
Za’, which is pure play and surely the wildest treatment ever given to 
"Surrey With The Fringe On Top”. Thankfully, there’s none of the elec¬ 
tronic gimcrackery that was to overtake and pollute the dub scene, in 
the shape of Mikey Dread or Mod Professor Meets The Space Invaders. 

Along with the abundance of melody, there’s an openness to Bovell's 
bass playing which is testament to the breadth of his listening — 
Stanley Clarke, Jack Bruce and Jaco Pastorius were all much admired 
by him at the time. There are moments on cuts like Ttes Of Dub' and 
■Strictly Dub' when the percussion comes on like a duststorm, taking to 
clattering extremes the upfront sound that King Tubby had pioneered 
earlier in the 70s. Its perhaps the most striking aspect of the album. 
When I talked to him about it recently, Bovell told me he was interested 
in the feel Bob Marley’s percussionist Scully would have created if he 
could have flown him over and then told him what to do! 

Other choice moments include the sleazy melody of "Cut After Cut; 
■Rebel Chase"s zingy piano and organ interplay; the swathes of reverb 
and righteous hi-hat of “River To Bank Rocking'; the unhinged early 
synth of 'Mint Ah Music' and 'Tell Yuh So'; the gorgeous drop outs and 
unexpected bass shifts of 'Ah Weh'. 

Following this album, British dub subsequently went in directions as 
different as the deep roots sound of Jah Shaka and, following Bovell's 
experimental team-up with The Slits and (especially) The Pop Group, 
the experimental cut-ups of Adrian Sherwood. None of this has really 
followed the sly swagger of Strictly Dub Wize. The scene here has even 
seemed to cultivate its recondite, underground status (think of the 
cultishness of On-U). After the interesting synthy work on I Wah Dub 
and the more commercial Linton Kwesi Johnson dub poetry albums (he 
writes LKJ's arrangements), Bovell's solo work has tended to be in a 
pop-reggae vein that hasn’t matched the artistry of the earlier work — 
though as one of the pioneer producers of Lovers Rock ('Silly Games', 
for example), he obviously always had a fondness for pop. During the 
early 80s, he also produced the underrated later material of wry pop¬ 
sters Orange Juice. Sadly, his Dub Band have rarely played live in this 

Strictly Dub Wize is, of course, just one among many representatives 
of the dub genre, but a superbly good-humoured one that simply 
refuses to limit itself to po-faced, bass-heavy banalities. □ 

























panning slowly over the sleeves of 
early, seminal HipHop records like 
Kurtis Blow's "The Breaks' and The 
Sugarhill Gang's "Rappers Delighf, 
before cutting to a record 
company's offices where sit CB4, 
the latest gangsta rap sensation, 
exuding attitude like the street kids 
they're meant to be. The inference 
seems to be, how did we get from 
the "innocence' of the old school 
to today's (manufactured?) rap 
products? It's one of the few 
moments in the film where we're 
given the chance to think about the 
consequences of the direction 
much West Coast rap has taken in 
recent years. Although CB4 is an 
example of that most ephemeral of 
film genres, the spoof, for most of 
the movie director Tamra Davis 
whips the thin story along at a pace 
that precludes anything but the 
most cursory and obvious swipes at 
the rap industry, which is probably 
not a bad idea; had she left too 
much time for the audience to 
think they might have realised how 
flimsy the whole project is. 

The film's premise is promising 
enough. CB4 (it stands for Cell 
Block Four) are the subjects of a 
"rapumentary", designed to add 
weight and substance to their 
reputation as original gangsters. In 
fact, what it reveals is that the three 
rappers are middle class kids 
who've adopted the guise of ghetto 
gangsters to facilitate their chances 
of getting a record deal. Dressing 
exclusively in prison garb and 
taking their name from the jail they 
supposedly met in, their theme 
tune "Straight Out Of Locash" (a 
laboured and too often repeated 
take-off of NWA's 'Straight Outta 
Compton') has propelled them to 
the top of the rap charts. Now the 
role models for countless kids, they 
attract the attention of an 
unscrupulous politician out to boost 
his public profile, before realising 


In this month's Reel To 
Reel, reviews of HipHop 
on the big screen, and 
Sun Ra on video. 



Live Crew, and there's some easy 

this can't be called satire because 
ifs too loose and incoherent (just 

HipHop trends that emerges is that 
referring to women as "bitches and 
hos" is wrong). There are a few 
sharp lines: I liked the description 
of music journalists as "groupies 
with pens'and the idea of a 
HipHop retirement home catering 
for senile rappers has a certain 
charm. But the real problem with 
the film is that you can’t parody a 
parody, though the cameo 
appearances of Ice T and Ice Cube 

As is standard for most HipHop 
movies, the soundtrack emerged 
before the film's release and it's 
hard to fault KRS-One, Public 
Enemy and the Fu-Schnickens, 

en if the tunes they contribute 


combining Blaxploitation farce, B- 
movie Sci-Fi and conspiracy thriller, 
wins out by simply outweirding its 

The film's central narrative 



challenging Ray Johnson's super 
smooth pimp overlord at cards, 
with the destiny of the Black race 
as the stake. Sub-plot interests 
include singer June Tyson 


lor player John Gilmore, and the 


kinetics that brilliantly reinforces 
the bandleader's bizarre legacy. 

Intriguingly, considering the film's 
fictional approach, it’s here that Ra 
makes his most overtly political 

early 50s Chicago days his work 
has had parallels with the separatist 
ideologies of Afrocentrism and 
Black Nationalism. But this 1974 


intention of the filmmakers, and 
they include black pop culture guru 
Nelson George, was to produce the 
definitive rap movie. They haven't 


Robert Mugge's 1980 film A Joyful 
Noise was hailed as the definitive 
Sun Ra biopic. But director John 
Coney's obscure 1974 film Space 
Is The Place achieves the seemingly 
impossible by eclipsing even that 
freakish spectacle. The film's rare 
live footage of the Arkestra doesn’t 
match that of Mugge's film, but this 
63 minute psychedelic parable, 



CB4 goes on general cinema 
release this month. Space is The 
Place is available on video through 
KJazz (KJ123), distributed by 
Cadillac 
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as old content for Its new form, 
regarding it with the cold-eyed 
glance of a 21st century 
imperialist HipHop has 
disregarding, detouming hands, the 
fingers of the collagist and the 
mindofaFrankensteinian 
manipulator. It is both a constructor 
of tradition and a wrecker of 
heritage, a betrayer of memory and 
a reanimator of history. Nostalgic 
critics (and fans even more) tend to 
fix HipHop as the cyborgian 

'aural tradition', as the vigilant 

You could just as easily view it as 
an amoral and indifferent coloniser 
of the global sound archive, mining 



Take the traditional line as a Father 
and the iconoclastic line as a 


Mother (or vice versa) and De La 


bankers, but rather slackers; 
Afronautstunedintothe 
frequencies of what they once 

dropping out and into what they're 
here calling a Buhloone Hindstate. 

Their journey inwards is 
simultaneously an expansion 
outwards. Proclaiming themselves 

brother planet, they quoted 
Elizabethan English, cited Johnny 
Cash, heralded Serge Gainsbourg 
as their mentor. Freed up by this 
quizzical Martian stance, it's not 
hard to see their second album De 
La Soul Is Dead as a bitter 
renunciation of such flagrancy. 

Their music was excessive and 

emphatic, and it provoked all kinds 
of irritations in all kinds of people. 

De La Soul Is Dead was them 
killing off all of themselves, 
committing the multisuicide of "Me, 
Myself And I’, as a response to the 
death-by-fixation which had been 
visited on them. Because De La 
Soul are several, and most of them 
seemingly whimsical, they have 
selves to spare and their third LP 
finds them still unable to be 
themselves, still not cohering or 
adding up to any one identity. "I Am 



Rough Trade; through Pinnacle 


Big Life: through Revolver/APT 


I Be* makes music out of their 
dangerous realism, their serious 
asynchonicity. It loops the voice of 
their new female MC Shorty into a 
melange before enveloping itself in 
a langorous hornstream which 
picks up from Maceo Parker's 

Blowing*. They are as inscrutable, 
as hermetic as they ever were. 
Whatorwhoisthe ■Patti Dooke * 
Guru refers to? And the 

“mess up my mind, mess ip my 
mind with the eyepatch’ 
emphasises rather than alleviates 
the delicious sense of listening in 
on a private not-quite-joke. At the 
end of the three maddening 
nonsequiturs they call skits, and the 
12 tracks of this mournful and 
startling album, Posdnous declares, 
*Fuck being hard, Posdnous is 
complicntecr. As if we ever thought 
otherwise. 

KODWOESHIIN 


although its acoustic lassitudes, 
and hermetic lyrical syntax ought 
to appeal to an Unptugged- 
suckered and REM-worshipping 

after the alternately gnarly/lush 
semi-acoustic production (by RU 

whispers of religious inquiry. There 
is hardly a song that does not 
make mention of angels or heaven, 
and in 'Running From Mercy", we 
get a fullblown RL) hymn. But, this 
being RU, the priest has a hard- 
on, her angels "wash their wings in 
the din !* and end up stranded in 
Las Vegas bars {‘Look at them — 
poking like flightless birds...') 

Following her track record of 
unlikely covers there is a 
ferociously flip self deconstruct of 
Bowie's ‘Rebel Rebel*, of all things. 
Even this becomes read back into 
a backwash of amused regret at 
the reprobate she used to be 




Rickie Lee Jones 

Traffic From Paradise 

GEFFEN GED24G02 CD/11 C/LP 


Rickie Lee Jones continues on her 
own singular way, making records 
which will not reap her the Four 
Non Blondes audience, will not 
return her to the giddy orbit which 
was her reward for the one-off hit 
■Chuck E’s In Love - That was more 
than ten years ago, and there has 
been a lot of symbolic water 
between the rocks since. Not 
surprisingly, a lot of her records 
deal with being caught in time; and 
also with reclaiming all the bits of 
the mosaic of personality which get 
lost in the caricature-making 

subsequent work has been patchy, 

suit the immediate-hit economy 
because her records often take 

Flying Cowboys — with its 
burnished AOR production by 
Walter Becker - seemed initially 
disapointing; but repeated 
excursions (ex)posed a work which 
may be her crowning glory thus far, 
a beautifully sustained and 
redemptive work 


(* You know fans — they want 
more and they want it coarse... 
You've tom your dress/Your face is 
a mess’), rounded out with mature 
self-acceptance ("How could they 
know, what you wanna do? Hot 
tramp, I love you so"). 

The wash of grimy acoustic 
guitar, barbed synthesiser and 
mumbled prayer means that her 

chymencal John Martyn than 
unwired Clapton. The fact that 
there is no lyric sheet only 
compounds the impression of her 

instrument like a wash of flowery 
crimson over a Georgina O'Keeffe 
bonescape. If there's a caveat if s 
that she doesn't let this stoned, 
immaculate voice fly fully free 
often enough; but when she does 
(the aching arching chorus of “Pink 
Flamingoes*, the conclusion of the 
Blue Nile-ish 'Tigers') it's almost 



id, Samaritan, she's a 
kaleidoscopic contradiction; or 
the last genuine voices in rock 
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chance meeting 

Karlheinz Stockhausen 

Klavierstucke l-XI/Mikrophonie I/ll 

SONY CLASSICAL S2K 53346 2CD 

During a phone-in following the 
broadcast of a performance of 
Ylem on BBC2 in 1972, 
Stockhausen was asked why he 
took credit as composer of works in 


as a channel for the music rather 
than its inventor. He does, however, 




1^4 JDEi/ns 


guidelines on 'chance'. Performers 
are given strict directions, though 
these are not always objectively 
measurable. In Mkrophanie II, for 
example, the instruction to sing "d 
la jazz’, ‘like an afleaed snob' or 
‘desperatelyanxious" will mean 


The earliest of these works to 
incorporate variable factors outside 


with Messiaen. This was before the 
pivotal Kontra-Punkte (also wntten 
in 53) and still during 
Stockhausen's ascetic serialist 
phases, although he was beginning 
to develop, as he expressed It, from 
'selective'’ or 'point" music to 
■group composition". I-IV are 
austere miniatures, well within the 
parameters of the Second 

(Schoenberg, Webern, Berg). V, 
part of the second cycle begun in 
1954, usi 



the temporal structure of the piece. 
By KlavierstuckXI (1956) he was 
allowing the pianist to shape the 
piece, the score consisting of 19 
irregularly distributed groups of 
notes which the performer plays 
randomly within certain 
parameters. Yet, as I indicated 


decides which order to play the 
groups, but the score contains 
instructions in each group which 
affect the way that the next group, 
whatever it might be, is realised. 

IX and X did not reach a form 
which Stockhausen was satisfied 
with until 1981. Their intended first 
peformance at Darmstadt was 
aborted, and in fact the concert 
nearly failed to get as far as VIII in 
the face of undisguised mirth from 
the audience. Only an intervention 
from composer Luigi Nono allowed 
the pianist, Marcelle Mercenier, to 
complete the recital. As ever, we 
can be smug with hindsight, 
recognising this collection a: 




recordings is Stockhausen's friend 
Kontarsky. 

Traditionally, electronic music had 
been created in the studio through 
long and painstaking sessions 
grappling with primitive technology. 
In the two Mlkrophonie pieces the 
music was created in real time, in 
the presence of the audience, who 
could witness the simultaneous 
production and transmutation of 


agitated by one group of musicians, 
whle a second group monitors the 
results through hand-held 

the sounds with filters and 
potentiometers lie volume knobs — 
Ed.]. Ililcrophonie II uses similar 
procedures, but with a choir as the 
sound generator. 

Throughout this period 
Stockhausen's muse struggled with 
the challenge of 'mediating 
between organisation and non- 
organKation", order and potential 
bit like life really. The 


soundcheck 


Great Ortginal Performances 
1923-1931 

CDS CDS RPCD618 CD 


Two clear phases of Armstrong's 
career are given major coverage 
with these records Robert Parker's 
latest remasterings (formerly for 
the BBC, now for the indie CDS) 
have him returning to the peerless 
Hot Sevens and later Hot Fives, 
while the Mosaic CDs examine the 
oft-maligned All Stars sessions of 
the 50s. Listening to one set after 
the other makes it clear how 

Armstrong has been. The daredevil 
improvisor of the 20s didn't go into 
a tailspin: there is astonishing 
power and depth in the later 
records, even though they're 

Jazz still has few more enthralling 
moments than those on "Wild Man 
Blues" or "Muggles", and Parker's 
obsessively scrupulous mastering 
makes them sound cleaner and 
wider than these old records ever 
have, even though you still need to 
get used to his idea of what the 
soundstage should be 


solo. By the time of the first All 
Stars date, he was the grand old 
man, with nothing left to prove. 
Riling in the gap between the two 
are what may be his greatest 

flawless and noble efforts, the big 
band sides of the early 30s. Yet 
several of the All Stars dates 


If I Could Be 
With You" and "I Can't Give You 
Anything But Love" are 
extraordinarily moving. 

As the great Dan Morgenstem 
points out in his notes, the 
overwhelming thing about later 
Armstrong is his sound. Having set 
down all those pyrotechnics at the 
















outset, Louis made melodies and 

of himself, the majesty of his 
delivery as transforming as 
anything by Davis or Webster or 


introduction as any to music that 
should be in every jazz collection. 
But the six Mosaic CDs, stunningly 


EPIC EPC474265 CD/MC 


Worrell (ex-Parliament), bassist 
Amin Ali (ex-Blood Ulmer) and 
drummer Abe Speller (ex-Sonny 
Sharrock). Sadly, uninspired 
songwriting and poor vocals cannot 
be saved by expert funk backings 
and Doors organ. The eight minute 
instrumental “Flash" shows these 

groovacious, chaotic funk, Ali in fine 
slap mode, The Blue Humans meet 
Dave “Baby" Cortez. It's nice to 
know people are dusting off their 

guitar by the yard), but Electric 
World are tainted by calculation; a 

people's best moments. Tacky 


Electric World 

Life=Love 

MUWORKS MUW1014 CD 

Ominous when a radical rock band 
change singer and drummer and 
sign to a major. Add rumours that 
their sound has gone “corporate" 
and you fear the worst But Rise is 
not dross: Bad Brains maintain 
their preeminence among attempts 
to resurrect the political and artistic 
legacy of Hendrix (Lenny Kravitz, 
Red Hot Chilli Peppers, Rage 
Against The Machine, etc). Singer 
Israel Joseph depped for Living 
Colour’s HR back in 1983 with 
Rock For Light, he and drummer 
Mackie are into the spirit of the 
thing. The band are still a juicy, 
swinging roar. 

“Hair" and “Take Your Time" 
suffer from Living Colour-style 

"communicate" with the US youth- 

combine prodigious musical 
technique with outness makes the 
music special; Dr Know's guitar 
solos are models of how to 
combine Steve Vai chops with 
genuine risk. Being played by 
Americans, the reggae is of course 

Bad Brains stress — suffering and 
militancy — are the true key 
(something Sting never 
understood). Lumbered with a crap 
love song ("Without You"), Rise is 
flawed but likeable; beginners, 
though, would do better to check 
the astonishing back catalogue. 

Electric World consist of singer- 
guitarist John King (not the Gang 
Of Four singer), keyboardist Bernie 


BEN WATSON 


Columbia: Live at Missouri 
University 4/25/93 


Twenty six years ago in Memphis, 
Bell Records started churning out 
bubblegum hits, not the least 
probable of which were by a group 
featuring a cherubic 16-year-old 
with the gravel voice of a middle 
aged blues man. Three years and 
three huge hits (in the shape of 
"The Letter”, “Soul Deep" and “Cry 
Like a Baby") later and Alex Chilton 
was on his way, frustrated by his 
inability to spice up the sugar of 
Box Tops albums with his own 
vinegar-tinged work. Back in 
Memphis, Chilton married his lyrical 
intensity to the melodic power of 
existing band Big Star. Now this is 

from Lennon to Weller have 


and dark lyrics. Big 0 StaTw y eregmat, 
and released four albums to 
complete critical and commercial 
indifference. Now of course they 

people who claim to have always 
liked them... well, if I was Chilton I 
might ask why none bought the 
stuff first time round. 

off live date featuring Big Star 
originals Chilton and drummer Jody 
Stephens augmented by Jonathan 
Auer and Ken Stringfellow of The 
Posies. Being a more-or-less best 
of collection, and a tight 
performance from a band which 
comes alive live, you can't really go 



Jamaican 
% Music 


Tougheif Than Tough 

The Story of 
Jamaican Music 


4 CD collection containing 95 songs 
covering 35 years of Jamaican hit4 from Ska 
through Rock Steady to Reggae and Ragga 


■Reggaei 


telegraph of Jamai 


rhythm that keeps the' 
the next beat and the r 
Q. November 1993 










larrison Birtwistle 

The Triumph Of Time/Gawain's 


Edgar Varese 

WorksVoll (1920-1927) 

ERATO 4509-92137 CD 


eh the concert 
lit On CD the impact 
diminishes, but they are still 
exhilarating: the first perspective of 
Aminques opens on to a world not 
far removed from Stravinsky's The 
Rite Of Spring, and finishes, as the 
title suggests, viewing a world that, 
in 1921, suggested a myriad new 
possibilities. Those possibilities are 
still not exhausted. Kent Nagano 
conducts L’Orchestre National de 
France in a significant and 
rewarding anthology of music that 
retains the element of surprise. 


ith each other for 
supremacy. From time to time one 
battalion — usually percussion — 
will gain the higher ground, only to 
be dragged back into the thick swirl 
that is the body of the orchestra. 

The two Birtwistle pieces, 
composed two decades apart 
(1972,1992), share that feeling 


although that isn't necessarily to 


The Ex & Tom Cora 

And The Weathermen Shrug Their 
Shoulders 


Plague The Inventor, the third 
album by B-Shops For The Poor, 
more than ever establishes the 
group as the Henry Cow of their 
generation. B-Shops are one of 
the very few British groups a 
i from Henry Cow 
t Bears) to have kept faith 


influenced than Sarra TyreCs and 
this conscious understatement 
few pieces to sound 
vocally samey. The mix is 


harmonising with geometric 

percussion sequences and John 
Edwards's robust double bass 
playing, wit 


What Slayer's Reign In Blood was to 
Thrash, Carcass's last album, 
Necrotism, was to Death Metal — 
utterly definitive, generically 
unsurpassable. Heartwort r shares 

Slayer's next, South Of Heaven, in 
ps back, forwards, and towards 
But it's the flashes of relentless 

Love Lost" revolves around a solid 
rhythmic anchor, like mid-period 
Black Flag thrashed up and ground 
down, while 'Doctrinal Expletives* 

.velocity 

spaceships 




Not that 
group have jettisoned their punk 
ideals: “Oh Puckerlips Now* spits 
out the rant quota with alliterative 
venom. There are also surprising 
into Turkish and 
Okinawan traditional song, and a 
bute (I think) to Floret 
e. What dyed-in-the-hair 
punks will make of these 
developments is their problem; 


CHRIS BLACKFORD 


time now, if only rarely (eg Joey 
Bertram's sampling of the 
awesome Pantera) crossing wires. 
Carcass may well be too puritan to 
follow through this new opening 

thrashrap mishmashes of the likes 
of Senser, this is surely an essential 
jumping-off point for anyone else 
willing to try. 


No longer content to wallow in the 
Grindcore swamp, Carcass have 
cleaned up their act Heartwort; has 



in 1994, and it would be nice to 
have to revise that opinion). These 
performances, by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Elgar Howarth, 
are meticulously crafted, p 


hn Dobie's superb guitarwork, 
Plague sees a return to song- 


these former brand leaders of 
Death Metal slip up and 
degenerate into the metal ordinaire 
of Iron Maiden. But — big but — 
for half of this album, the music has 
an absolute, radical novelty that 
Carcass light years beyond 
anyone else working within the 


his chaotic —and often 
undisciplined — output is always 
going to be tricky. Well, thafs one 
justification for this almighty mess 

The schizoid shifts of style here 
would be OK if the tracks 

io weak, and 


Clinton, and nothing at all to do 
with P-Funk. It’s tragic stuff, a 
horribly neutered — FM-friendly — 








parody of the revolutionary sound 
that George was, and still is, 
capable of producing: even the 
Brides Of Funkenstein are 
represented by three way-below- 
par cuts. When we descend into 
the soft rock of Nick Savannah & 
Dwarf (who they?), things are 
getting desperate. 

If s no surprise that the best cut 
here sees George going back to his 
doo wop roots, with a touching 
version of 'Live Up', the record's 
only breath of authenticity. From 
the cheesy cover art to the sub¬ 
literate liner notes, thb package 
screams "cheap'. The man 


While Clinton was busy inventing 
P-Funk, Roy Ayers was establishing 
himself as the mentor of the jazz 
funk scene. For a sound that has 


What you find is t 
elevator music that the genre has 

heavy on the funk, always heavy on 
the soul. Cuts like "Turn Me Loose' 
and "Get On Up Get On Down' 


sensibilities, while the mellower 
tracks avoid the horribly bloodless 
sound found in so much of the 
genre. Still too many solos, bu 


Robert Cray 
MERCURY SIS 5 


Albert Collins 

Collins Mix (The Best Of) 

POINTBLANK 72438 39097 CO/MC/LP 

Big Daddy Kinsey 

I Am The Blues 

VERVE 519 175 CD/MC/LP 

Coincidentally, both the openers on 
Cray's and Collins's albums are 
moans about tax. This is traditional 
fodder for blues musicians and, 
given the number fleeced by the 
business over the years, is generally 
considered more acceptable than, 
say, Eric Clapton whining about the 
difficulties of making ends meet 


re. Ret Dec: through These, 


Earache: through Revolver/APT 
Leo: through Impetus, Cadillac, 



Like a lot of things about Cray, 
though, it doesn't quite ring true. 
After all, this man's honeyed brand 
of urban blues and liquid virtuosity 
around a Fender guitar have taken 
him to stadium rock superstar. Still, 
can't buck tradition. 

Shame And A Sin is touted as a 
move from the R&B feel of recent 
albums and back to a a grittier 
blues feel. Maybe I'm missing 
something, because anything here 
could comfortably slot into any of 
Cray's previous seven albums. The 
taut twelve bar blues, organ, 
Memphis-y horns and rich vocals 
suggest polished up Stax Robert 
Cray fans, who include just about 
every leading blues guitarist will 

Let's be fair, Albert Collins did 
have money troubles. From 
obscurity to long overdue 
commercial ret 


to buy this album. 

Kinsey is an altogether gentler 
proposition. This tribute to Muddy 
Waters also includes versions of 
■Nine Below Zero”, 'Little Red 
Rooster” and'Got My Mojo 


With Mark Feldman’s violin and 
Hank Robert's cello added to her 
piano Marilyn Crispell ha: 


Generally the tracks alternate 
between the shuffling, funky blues 
of'The Moon is Full', and the 90 


instrumentations here, to which are 
added, with varying degrees of 
relevance, Gerry Hemingway's 
drums. Recorded in New York last 
May, this is a programme of nine 
diverse yet related pieces. 
Outwardly the most straightforward 
is ‘Repercussions Of Lighf, a long 
violin solo with only simple, distant 
percussion support. "Water" is a 
brief cello solo, the tone vocalised 
in strong contrast with the purity of 
Feldman's playing, while "Entrances 
Of Lighf is a striving piece which 
piano and violin dominate. 

In “Air/Fire” each instrument goes 
very much its own way at first, but 




drums. "Burning Air/Wood' starts 
as a pizzicato duo for strings to 
which fugitive piano and percussion 
comments are added: this is an 
interestingly elusive piece, its 
violence suppressed. Several 
of percussion begin the 


the eclectic and energetic Kinsey 
Report sticks to faithful readings of 
these Delta and Chicago blues 
classics. Given the expert 
assistance of Jimmy Ro_ 

Pinetop Perkins, Buddy Guy am 
Lucky Peterson they are pretty 
seamless readings too. Kinsey has 
a pleasant baritone but the whole 
thing seems a bit restrained, 
■Mannish Boy" lacking the Waters 
menace. When it gets to spoken, 
two minute peaens to the late Mr 


a pause, the other three enter, 
taking the music in quite another 
direction, the piano at first pacing 
rather stolidly but the violin as 


denominator betwen the Crispell 
and Taylor occasions, yet the latter 
consists of a single peformance 
11987 and I; 
minutes. How is form giv 
stretch of music that long? The first 
half hour or so is like a continuously 
unfolding tapestry in which the 
main line of continuity is provided 
by Taylor's furiously active piano. 
Leroy Jenkins, whose violin is never 
favoured by the recording balance. 




anything the others do. 












On the proverbial melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic levels his 

of development the basic musical 
material being subject to non-stop 

for around 30 minutes. Then the 
performance breaks off and there 
are diverse inarticulate shouts, 
cries. Was there a brief stage 
spectacle here? The disc is not 
accompanied by notes that might 
have explained. After several 
minutes of this Thurman Barker 


music assumes a totally different 
character. But Taylor resumes at 
the piano and gradually the 
proceedings gather pace again. 


Zeeland Suite/Johnny Rep Suite 

BVHAAST CD 9307 CD 

This landed on the mat the same 
day as Django Bates's Summer 
Fruits, and it seems to me to reflect 
a simitar set of virtues and unrests. 
The ideas are thrown around like 
confetti, with a jocular prodigality 
that might just be thought to 
backfire from time to time. The 
only thing that was ever 
■adolescent" about Django's music 
- or that of Loose Tubes - was 

sentimentality at bay. Gavin Bryars 
once said to me that the British 
(but let’s say Anglo-Saxon races in 
general) were far more frightened 
of sentimentality than they were of 
complexity or ■difficulty". 

There's a great tide of emotion 
waiting just offstage here that 
threatens to swamp the music, but 

structural engineering and 
Cuypers's dogged, little boy's 
fingers at the keyboard. Unlike 
fellow Dutchman Willem Breuker, 
who performs on both suites, 
CUypers is more than prepared to 

disposed to absurdist mood 
swinging, and there’s a breezy, 
affirmabve quality to the music The 
Zeeland Suite was released on LP in 
1977, and was the result of a 

province. Breuker, trombonist 
William Van Manen, and bassists 
Arjen Gorter and the late Harry 



Miller are strongly featured (the 
latter pair on 'Two Bass Shit”). 
There are sideways looks at Bach, 
Joplin, Ornette, blues and calypso, 
but without the cartoon spikiness of 
the Breuker Kollektief. 

Recorded earlier, in 1974, the 
Johnny Rep Suite has the swerving 
grace and sheer elegance of the 
dedicatee. Apart from Cruyff 
himself, Rep was the most 
distinguished exponent of Dutch 
■total football - , and you can see - 
or rather hear — how much 
Cuypers liked the idea. Though 
there’s plenty of solo space here, 
too, including a blinding run and 
cross from Breuker playing his alto 
and tenor simultaneously, it's 
essentially ensemble music, with 
the kind of esprit that made the 
Dutch so beguiling to watch. 

There’s also just a touch of the 
soft-centredness that at the same 
time made them so frustrating to 
support but that’s neither here nor 
there. The original release, entitled 
Live In Shafly, was (I think) the first 
ever BVHAAST LP. An appropriate 


of reggae). ‘Roots Commandment" 
is a satisfying drum and bass 
workout, and ■Echomania" shows 
that Sherwood is still in a league of 
his own in exploring the echo 
chamber. But the end result is Dub 
By Numbers: why did they bother? 

African Head Charge are 
something else. Following on from 
their underrated Songs Of Praise, 
this is their strongest set yet Far 
simpler and less tricksy than Dub 
Syndicate, they substitute 
spirituality for overproduction, 
musicality for trickery. 

and tribal chants, to the yearning 
vocals, this is a genuinely moving 
album. Tracks — notably the 
wonderful "Learning" and “One 
Love" — grow and evolve 
organically, developing a lush and 
complex sound. But what really 
marks this album out and makes 
the near-opaque “Heading To 
Glory' so outstanding, is the sense 
of mystery, of otherworldliness. This 
is dub as it should be. 


the Dutch contribution to new 



Dub Syndicate 

ON-U SOUND CD24/MC64/LP64 

African Head Charge 

In Pursuit of Shashamane Land 


Morton Feldman 

HAT ART 4-61041/2 & 4-61043/4 


Morton Feldman 

For Christian Wolff 

HAT ART 3-61201/2 & 4-61203/4 


Pathological: through 


The delight that greeted the news 
that On-U was not, after all, 
shutting up shop this year, must be 
tempered by reservations about 
the 'never mind the quality, feel 
the width" approach the label 

perhaps, given the integrity and 

Adrian Sherwood has become 
famous, but too much of its 
product (and that Is, after all, what 
it is) consists of studio 
experimentation and half-formed 
ideas. 

This is where the Dub Syndicate 
stall. It’s not that Echomania is a 
bad album: certainly, the weirdness 
is refreshingly high, and its always 
good to hear the likes of Akabu 
and U-Roy (though not Lee Perry, 
who is rapidly becoming the Old Git 


The New York School 

HAT ART 6101 CD 

Ways into the sometimes daunting 
terrain that is Morton Feldman: a 
beautifully abstracted musical 

suspended in the listening air... 
Feldman (influenced greatly by 
50s non-representational painting: 
thus the first dedication here, to his 
longtime New York painter friend, 
Guston) tried to loose himself from 
conventional methods of 
composition; and lose himself in 
formally abstracted methods of 
serial decomposition: of arranging 

resonances in a pure musical 

simple, craftsmanlike Utopianism 
which is distinctly American, for all 














Its like he's hit upon the 
alchemists note: a non-addictive 
musical narcotic which places you 
between absolute clarity (spatial, 
harmonic definition) and absolute 
loss (of consciousness). These long 
(4’25" and 3' 22’respectively) 
airy, gently dissonant sound 
fragments, with no privileged order, 
build up into a work which is more 
properly called sublime than 
merely beautiful: the realm of 
hypnosis, gnosis, aporia — "a 

is in sleep —the most 
an state of all — that 


All three releases fei iture the 
working partnersnip of Eberhard 
Blum (flute, piccolo) and Nils 
Vigeland (piano, celesta), joined by 


The New York School. Praise from 
an oik such as myself seems almost 
superfluous for work of this calibre 
(as is usual with hat ART, all aspects 
of the package are exemplary). Its 
a lifetime's work: the kind of 
concentration normally reserved 
for cabbalistic study. 

It poses — without uttering a 
word — questions like: Can we find 
any sense in a tone? What is a 
whole tone? Why do we want (to 
make) tonal wholes anyway? Its 


to a vocabulary of motionless 
clauses, pauses, durations, intervals. 
An art of overtones. A piece of an 
endless precipice. Making (music) 
next to no — or Noh — sense is 
what these recordings are all about. 


God is a powerful collaboration of 
sharp musicians drawn from a 
mixture of rock and jazz 
backgrounds marshalled to fuel 



where? Oblivion? Catharsis? 
Purgatory? Bliss? In God, the subtle 
magic of acoustic improvised music 
is sacrificed to raw power; a sort of 
Peter Brotzmann meets Joujouka 
in hell. This is the dark underbelly of 
contemporary music and some 
would rather steer clear. 

Consumed, God’s second live 
document, was recorded at the 
Swiss Taktlos Festival in 1992 and 
largely features new material. Once 
the structure has been firmly 
established, the songs pretty mi 


focus of the group’s studio alb 
Possession (Venture). Nevertheless 
ifs one unholy mother of a jam 
which demands to be played loud 
for its full physical, stomach- 
churning impact. The twin drummer 
rhythmic backbone deserves a 
special mention: the digressions 

and clearly stated. John Cage saw 


undesirable lifestyles: discuss. 

Ice is a slimmed down version of 
God playing with estranged dub. 
Under The Skin moves in some 
interesting directions and in some 
ways is an update of Kevin and. 
Justin Broadrick's 1991 Techno- 
Animal sampling project. Ice use 
live musicians and sampled loops 
moving in hypnotic, circular 
rhythms, often emphasising the 
physical resonance of the bass by 
pushing it right to the foreground. 
Much of this is’fresh territory’(to 
steal a phrase) but there are hints 
of Meat Beat Manifesto (on 
■Skyscraper"), Can (on "The 
Swimmer*) and elements of God’s 
dark menace underpin the 
proceedings. No cobwebs in this 


WOUKM 

(Present 

Ray Lynch 



(A[otfiing Above My SfiouCders 
but the ‘Evening 

The New Album 

r Ray Lynchs albums have achieved platinum 
status in the USA purely 6y phenomenal 
word of mouth enthusiasm. dlis unique new 
album, already hailed as a classic worf of 
music' in the USA, is released in the U%on 
1st Ofovember and features a 
collection of hauntinyly beautiful, 
classically - oriented pieces. 


CD*£1 0.99 











Put A Little Love In Your Heart 

TROJAN TRL325 CD 

Tommy McCook And The 
Supersonic: 

Down On Bond Street 


Trojan have done well by Marcia 
Griffiths; this is an excellent- 
sounding collection and all the hits 
(1969-74) are here, including the 
famous 'Young, Gifted And Black' 


the years, working towards 
standard pop soul. A shame: the 
rhythmic push in the earlier 
numbers (surely that’s Ernest 
Ranglin on 'Don’t Let Me Down'?) 
is ideal for dose-contact dancing. 
Griffiths is one of the few female 
singers In reggae. Her association 
-as an 1-Three-with Bob 
Mariey assured ht 
reputation. She’s a tough cookie 
(none of the little girl mincings that 
make Lovers tracks so desperately 
erotic), though the lyrics are for the 
most part sub-Broadway slop. Her 
delivery Is very formal, almost Patsy 
Cline-esque, lacking the 
idiosyncrasies that make Big Youth 
or Althea & Donna so disarming. 

Down On Bond Street is a 
collection of reggae instrumentals 
produced by Duke Reid between 
1966 and 1968, featuring Tommy 
McCook (tenor and flute), Lester 
Sterling (alto) and Don Drummond 

are provided by Clifton Jackie 
(bass) and Hugh Malcolm (drums). 
'Our Man Flinf and "Mad Mad 
Mad' are highlights, but every track 
has the weird combination of 


enthusiasm that distinguishes 
Jamaican musicianship. In the 
digitalized, shrink-wrapped world o 
modern music such off-kilter 


Way Down Below Buffalo Hell 



id rhythm 
in anyone who 
happened to be passing — Daniel 
Lanois, Jah Wobble, Galliano, Billy 
Cobham, Lucky Dube, Chinese 
harpist Zi Lan Lhiao, members of 
Farafina, etol. You'd expect 
rambling discord, but the result is a 
startlingly good eclectic dance 

.igreeof 

r built in, but it's 
thoroughly persuasive, never 
straying into the bogus exoticism 
that this sort of project runs the risk 
of. Amid the more loin-girding funk 
are a couple of more wafty 


f the folk staple'She 
I Through The Fair, Jane 
Siberry in unlikely House mode, 
Daniel Lanois chomping on a bit of 
roadhouse raunch to African 


projects might be expected to 
make for something more foct 
but Nicky Skopelitis's latest 


crossover of voices is Israel's Malka 
Spigel with British arch-scowler 
Colin Newman, he of Wire. They’ve 
.in the music, not as 


Newman's solo ventures, but the 
result's an amiably bouncy Euro¬ 
pop (the dateline's Brussels, of 
course), spiked up by Spigel’s 
slightly fey delivery of" 
lyrics. ITs sort of old-fashioned, 
shades of Telex even, but oh, what 
a superb fish on the cover. 


Nathan West’s sleevenote 
compares young London reeds 
player Baptiste to Coltrane for soul 
;, but choice of 


guitarist whose tastes range from 
squawking feedback torment to 
dobro atmospherics, Skopelltis 
provides no real focus for the 
assembled team-ex-Meter 
Joseph Modeliste, a typically 
recognisable Jah Wobble, Jaki 
Liebezeit, Foday Musa Suso, Simon 
Shaheen, whose violin is the most 
distinctive voice here, and Amina 
Claudine Myers, splashing the 
Hammond all over with scant 


i Lets Hang Out 
'meaning to slick and 
functional. They seem to inspire a 
level of emotional detachment that 
i Ralph Moore and Jimmy 
th, who alternate c 
Terence Blanchard on 
sound hard pressed to overcome. 
Even Johnson's much touted 


on drums to bring 


clarinets — means he actually 
sounds more like Eric Dolphy. A 
hard act to follow: you miss both 
the razor-edge intensity of timbre 
and the startling compositions. 

Still, this is a nice-sounding album 
of acoustic jazz, warm and funky. 

to inject rhythmic spike into Steve 
Williamson's early groups — is an 
asset, skillfully locking his Afro¬ 
conscious percussion into Cheryl 
Alleyne’s drums and Mario 
Castronari's bass. Baptiste's gruff, 
unflashy playing sits comfortably in 
such a matrix. Andrea Vicari's piano 
is a great relief from the Oscar 
Peterson-style fripperies too many 
fluent pianists are prone to; her 
chords are solid and funky. 

Alongside the architectonics of 
Giant Steps and the maelstrom of 
Sun Ship, Coltrane was also about 


this rather uninspired session. 

In contrast Melba Liston's 
arrangements for Randy Weston's 
ensemble are a delight. Full of 
sinister, shifting tone colours, they 
deal with the underlying theme of 
the blues. Johnny Copeland, Texas 
blues singer, is on hand for two 
vocals, one of which is a brilliant 
recasting of Basie's classic "Harvard 
Blues'. Wallace Roney, still in thrall 
to Miles after their Montreux 
collaboration, takes an elegant 
poised solo on 'Sad Beauty Blues', 
one of the album's highlights. Few 
releases today contain the 
ingredients to mark them as 


Blues, with its strong soloists, 
including Roney, Benny Powell, 
Teddy Edwards, Hamlet Bluiett and 
Talib Kibwe, profound ensemble 
writing and rhythmic poise, all 
guided by Weston's all- 
encompassing world vision, mark 
this as an album that will still be 
around 50 years from now. 


Freedy Johnston — a Kansas boy 


qualities Groove On A Four provides 
in abundance. Soft hard bop for 
unwinding to — and why not? 


Today's sii _ 
replacing the cowboy in modem 
American mythology, and the 
lonesome frontiers are all songs. 
What marks Carr You Fly out from 
the rest of the herd is its maker's 
demeanour. Johnston's voice is a 










arrangements — the usual guitars 
and drums with a swathe of cello 

intervals—are lean, with a punchy 
production provided by Knut Bohn 
and Joe Jackson's old bassist, 
Graham Maby. No heroic sweeps 
accompany the 13 songs which, 
tersely, as if muttered against the 

It’s possible to hear Steely Dan, 
Neil Young or Springsteen (having 


Trojan: through Revolver/APT 
ECU: through New Note 

Nova Flute, Swim: through 
Pinnade/RTM 

Saxology: 7 Ames House, Duke Of 
York St, London SW1Y6LA 

n.A: 4728 Park Encino Lane 117, 
Encino, California 91346, USA 


Comparison of the two recordings 
demonstrates the perfection of her 
art then and her continued 
dedication to its development and 


debate of the highest order. Like a 
conversation between old friends, 
the performances run through 
secret jokes and allusions, the 
testing of shared values, 


sentimental reminiscences. 


little over familiar, but elsewhere, 
the tracks throw tantalising clues as 
to the future directions of Ambient 
Techno, etc. Scubadevils’ "Celestial 
Symphony" and Unity 3’s 'The Age 
Of Love Suite' eroticise Ambient in 
the way Moroder and Summer's 'I 
Feel Love' did with70s disco, and 

■Spastic' is a most intriguing fusion 
of Techno-militancy and 



shadowing Johnston, even if these 
are only distant echoes, which 
really have very little to do with 
majestic howling-at-the-moon 
tunes like "Responsible', "Tearing 
Down This Place' or "Trying To Tell 
You I Don't Know". 

There’s a line in that last one that 
slips by — ‘Trying to sing what I 
can't say '—which encapsulates 
every struggling message that ever 
entered a song. Unquestionably, 

LOUISE GRAY 


Sheila Jordan & Harvey Swartz 

Songs From Within 

n.A noi4A CD 


Recorded live in 1989, Songs 
From Within finds vocalist Jordan 
and bassist Swartz on superb form. 
Despite some anxieties about the 
effect on the bass of the venue's 
environmental drawbacks (unstable 
temperature and humidity causing 
problems with the tuning), Swartz 
surpasses himself, and this release 

awesomely telepathic 



the jazz number with its source 
material, as when she segues "I Got 
Rhythm" into its bop paraphrase 
"Anthropology". No matter how 
often you've heard roadworn items 
like 'Good Morning Heartache", Tn 
A Sentimental Mood’ and "You 
Don't Know What Love Is", she and 
Swartz polish them up like new. 
There's also a new reading of Tadd 
Dameron's "If You Could See Me 
Now" which she first cut for Blue 
Note in 1962 with Barry Galbraith, 
Steve Swallow and Denzil Best 


_ Urn Kashkashian 

Juno Reactor Lachrymae 

Transmissions Ecn 43961 i co 



Various Artists 

Version 1.1 — A Compilation 

Given the infinity of the universe, 

I'm not sure whether Ambient 1 s 
new breed of space explorers 
should be congratulated or 
ridiculed for locating and following 
exactly the same trajectories that 
German cosmic couriers of the 70s 
such as Tangerine Dream drew 
across the nightsky. Juno Reactor 
aren't the first group to let their 

the ambient yawp of their space 
electronics, but at least they stretch 
their sampled envelopes to the 
point where they snap back and 
catapult them farther out there. In 
their case the whooshing synth 

something far more interesting a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the 
thrill of speed. Where others, 
including The Orb, have reached 
stasis through dub, Juno Reactor 
accelerate the ambient pace by 
setting off sequenced rhythms in 
pursuit of the long arcs of 
electronic melody which they etch 
into vast expanses of emptiness. 

The album's'High Energy 
Protons'also figures on 
NovaMute’s first birthday 
compilation, which consolidates the 
label's reputation for crosswiring 
pioneering electronics, dance and 
Techno from Europe and America. 
Version 1.1 pulls off the impressive 
trick of showcasing the label's 
diversity while hanging together as 

like the heavenly furniture shifting 
of Vainqeur’s “Lyof, is already a 


After her splendid recording of 
Hindemith's violin sonatas for ECM, 
Kim Kashkashian goes on to his 
Trauermusk This was composed in 
the small hours of 21 January 
1936, immediately after the death 
of King George V, and was 
broadcast over the BBC in a 
memorial concert the following 
day, Hindemith of course playing 
the solo viola. Its four movements 
are terse, variously grieving, and all 
convey a sombre beauty. 

A single finely structured 
movement of about 25 minutes, 
Penderecki's Concerto For Viola 
And Chamber Orchestra is another 
lamenting work, with the solo 
instrument as Hans-Klaus 
Jungheinrich suggests in his 
excellent accompanying notes, 
standing for subjective 
individualism. Though less extreme 
than in Penderecki's earlier pieces, 
the dark-toned orchestral writing of 
this 1983 score is constantly 

percussion. It ranges from delicacy 
to vehemence, being fully matched 
at both extremes by the solo viola. 
Each composition receives a 
superlative performance by Kim 
Kashkashian and the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra under Dennis 
Russell Davies, and the recording is 
up to the highest ECM standard. 

It is typical of record industry 
vagaries that these two passionate 
works sandwich a dead duck, 
namely Britten's Lachrymae. Or so 

propagandists have rammed his 
music down our throats for 
decades (a classical equivalent to 
the case of Coltrane, almost to that 
of Stan Tracey), yet it still leaves 













ild. Lochrymoe is a series of 


charge, yet Britten's ideas seem to 
technical virtuosity and emotional 

editor always did like, "I can only 
shrug my shoulders and walk 

MAX HARRISON 



ATLANTIC 7567 82532 CD/HC/LP 


Melvins are the walking corpses of 
Grunge. Marching straight out of 
the archives of the 70s, they seem 
oblivious to anything that happened 
after! 984 or thereabouts. Yet, like 
Black Flag, the damage they do to 
their source materials (references 
include, they say, Gang Of Four, 
Robin Trower, Kiss, Lynyrd Skynyrd, 
ZZ Top, Rush and worse) results in 
a music not of loving archivism, but 
of perverse originality. Like Swans, 

lesser-known, slowed-down side of 
The Stooges; and being the purest 
of white trash, Melvins' sound 

macaroni cheese and trailer park 
background. Sinuous, tortured 
vocal melodies wrap themselves 
around two-note basslines and a 
slow motion apocalypse of 
drumming; occasionally, Melvins 

do without guitars completely. 

It is entirely fitting that a band like 
Melvins should end up on a major 
label like Atlantic (beyond the 
obvious connotations of Led 
Zeppelin back catalogues). The 
success of the 70s hard rock 

that what is culturally central and 
populist, consumed by those 
outside of the narrowly defined 
middle class, is also so beyond the 
pale as to inevitably and eventually 
end up back at the extreme 

double-loop. Melvins don't so much 
experience so central to the 

passage as simply perpetuate it 
run with it, evolve it That they do 

humour only confirms the entirely 




synthetic honesty of their project 

JAKUBOWSKI 


Phil Minton & Roger Turner 

LEO RECORDS LR 192 CD 



Leo catalogue on the insert), no 
referential titles. In other words, no 

occasionally loses the place and 
falls into a brief, fragmented rant 
No studio trickery either, just ten 
tracks of Minton and Turner, old 
hands at this improvisation 


referred to themselves as "implied 
grunge" and "low rock" These 
terms are actually as pertinent as 
any, and especially the latter, as the 
group's sound is pitched around 
Mark Sandman's deep rock croon 
and two-string slide bass and Dana 
Colley's baritone sax. 

The relationship between the 
players in Morphine is similar to a 
jazz trio (or, more accurately, mid- 
70s UK jazz/R&B trio Back Door) 
where the addition of another 
element would upset the balance. 
They rock with a real swagger, 
producing funky hybrids like 
"Buena", where Sandman plays 


business, working their way through 
a series of abstract soundscapes, 
ranging in duration from 35 

and given titles like "ah ha’, "la la", 
Ta dee da" — well, you get the 
picture. 

Phil roars, screams, whispers, 
grunts, groans, rasps, hiccups, 
coughs, spits, sniffs, snorts, vomits, 
and generally turns his vocal 
chords inside out in pursuit of a 
guttural, visceral, non-verbal 
vocabulary. Roger complements 
this with a filigree of percussive 
sound, counterpointing Phil's 
extraordinary vocal contortions with 
his own free-wheeling battery of 

They have been doing similar 
things for years, however, and for 
these ears at least, they have 
reached something of an impasse, 
and one which faces all avant- 
garde art at some point which is 
the question of where to go once 
the shock of the new has worn off, 
other than repeat once radical 
effects ad infinitum. I don't hear the 
answer, but anyone who admires 
their art will want this disc anyway, 
if only for familiar pleasures. 

KENNY NATHIESON 


Cure For Pain, the Boston trio have 
really hit their stride. Everything 
about it—material, playing, 


with a sound so thick and chunky 
you feel you could bite into it. 
Colley's rich, melodic sax lines 
snake around the vocals on "I'm 
Free Now", swooping down to 

when delivering his end-of-a- 
relationship nightmare blues: * I've 
got guilt, I've got tear, I got 

I'm such a Jerk' He’s got a way with 
a narrative, though: syncopated 
drums and lascivious sax 
accompany his story of a 
dangerous liaison on the rocking 
"Thursday", which is part cautionary 
tale, part intoxication with lust and 
fear. 

DAVE I10RRIS0N 


Bauer/Nozati/Van Hove 

Organo Pleno 


Max Nagl's compositions for twin 
saxophones, drums and video 
projector were commissioned for 
the 1992 Heimischquer Festival in 
Salzburg. "Greatly inspired by the 
artistry of LolCoxhill", the music is 
a blend of Caribbean melody and 
Alpine Lederhoserei. Nagl lacks the 
weird wobble Coxhill has culled 
from Jamaican saxophone: without 
that poignant slant, banal 
instrumentals are just that. Its 
mercifully short (a mere 19 
minutes), though the 'volume one" 
in the title is ominous. Nagl has 
been involved with better projects 
before, and his cover-art is always 




















Organo Plena is an exhausting 70 

Bauer), piano and accordion (Fred 
Van Hove) and improvised vocal 


Alarms And Excursions is; 


a vehicle for Johannes Bauer as his boy 


Turner and Alan Silva, but his 
trombone still sounds vital. Nozati is 
brilliant — funny and guttural, 
utterly unfey. Van Hove is 
persistently inventive. This might 
not be a particularly user-friendly 
CD — too long, too relentless, too 
samey —but the trio are 
shockingly powerful; the musicians 
apply their considerable knowledge 
with unerring focus. Big, shiny 
classical recorded sound — grand 
piano and all — is (for once) a plus. 


Born in Toledo, Ohio, guitarist Bern 
Nix was first inspired by the twang 
of Duane Eddy and the blues of 
Freddie King. Seeing Les Paul on 
television led him towards jazz. In 
1975 he joined Ornette Coleman's 
Prime Time. His is one of the twin 
guitars - clear and ringing next to 
Charlie Ellerbee's fuzz and 
distortion — to be heard on the 
epochal Dandng In Your Head. In 
the early 80s he helped foment 
the No Wave punk jazz explosion in 
New York, playing with James 
Chance and Elliott Sharp. 

This is a trio recording, with the 
unbeatable Fred Hopkins on bass 
and Newman Baker on drums. For 
all the horror with which Ornette’s 


Morning Dove White 

BOY'S OWN B28 352 CD/nC 

Sabres Of Paradise 


rush. When it only takes a single credit goes to Daniel Weil, creative 

.. force behind the late 70s 

functional fashion item Radio In A 
Bag (on display at the V&A). How 
very Pet Shop Boys, 
records, you have a revolution on The Boys are Abba gone Techno, 
hand. Sabresonk is an album for where kitsch weds synthesizers and 
which the usual superlatives are gives birth to social commentaty, 
redundant It is a stunning debut, with everyone (usually) dressed 

impeccably all the while. The polite 
phrasings and subdued manner of 


ew standards of excellence for 


When One Dove released their first 
single “Fallen" two years ago, 
listeners rushed from dancefloors 
to dictionaries to look up new 
words to describe the Scottish trio's 
work Dorothy Allison's vocals were 
languid, sinuous; a kitten in a sex 
trance. But it was Boy's Own 
DJ/producer/remixer Andy 
Weatherall who turned both 
“Fallen" and the subsequent “White 
Love" into zero gravity dreams that 
echoed across dubbed-out space. 

The same magic is present in 
abundance on One Dove's debut 
album. Guitars whirr, Allison sighs. 
Titled like a new shade of Crown 
emulsion, Morning Dove White also 
says something about the 
atmospherics, the light, that the 


It could be said that the Penguin 
Cafe Orchestra are at the cutting 
edge of the New Muzak Their 
music combines an easy listening, 
user-friendly facility with the 
relative cred of'serious' 
composition and classical 
instruments. What they do with that 
combination is engaging enough to 
many ears, and in some cases 
seriously addictive. 

Not mine. What they play is at 

its rhythmic impetus and harmonic 


physicality a-stirrin'. 

This time the Boys are in love with 
love itself: its maturation, its death, 

bright, the tone orange and sunny, 
and pre-Nintendo computer games 
exchange phaser fire over every 
track Exaggerated blasts go off, 
speed balls of sound fly by and 
Tennant dreams about having tea 
with the Queen. “ There are no 
more lovers left alive/No one has 

er Majesty, listening to her lament 



•ladyDi’ and “ the other one’ loo 


audible. “Why Don't You Take Me" 
is Eurythmics-esque, “Sirens" is 
King Tubby on Kraftwerk's Trans- 
Europe Express. Brian Wilson's Pet 
Sounds and Phil Spector provide 


meandering fashion. 
The only seriously energised 
piece of playing I can hear on this 

Northumbrian pipes on “Organum", 


spring, but wants you to know that 
he "normally doesn't do this sort of 
thing’. The English psyche nailed 

Each PSB song is a microcosm, 
pregnant with an array of possible 
meanings. The Boys' version of the 
Village People's “Go West" serves 
as an example. Critical opinion 
believes the song to be a paean for 
the gay community, a response to 
the rising incidence of AIDS; the 














hankering for opportunity; clubbers 

crap song written by the auteurs of 
"YMCA" that the Boys have packed 
full of crying seagulls, cheesy horns, 
I a male chorus that gustily 


of the material would ha' 



JULIE TARASKA 


static reverb of a guitar fed through 
gut feeling. 

When Phalr liquefies, delivering 


» now 4 Track is offered on 
i at budget price. 

Freed from Rid's overwrought and 
elongated Steve Albini production, 
4 Track establishes Polly Harvey’s 
lyrics as the group's (deserved) 
focus. The title track, with its furious 
single string solo, throbs and 
reverberates until it explodes in you 
face; "fll tie your legs/Keep 
you/Against my diest/You're not rid 
of me, " she decrees. Are her 
banshee howls rooted in orgasmic 
ecstasy or unendurable suffering? 
"Driving" — one of the record's five 
previously unavailable tracks — 
finds her pushed to that unnerving 
calm beyond hysteria, muttering 
‘Imagine your whole self is filled with 
light’ Polly Harvey embodies the 
sound of chapped insides, rubbed 


JULIE TARASKA 


PJ Harvey 

4 Track Demo 

ISLAND Ifl 170 CD/nC/LP 

Liz Phair has been hailed as the US 
Polly Harvey but is in fact the 
female Jack Kerouac, careening on 
a sonic roadtrip through the insides 

Backed by a dirty, Stones-based 
take on the blues (just note the 
title) and copping some of Jaggeris 
sexual swagger, she exudes 

‘I'm a cunt in spring/You can rent 
me by the hour, "she swoons in 
■Dance Of The Seven Veils’, with a 
savant timbre in her voice. On 
■Fuck And Run", the politics of a 
ne night stand lie prone in the 


accompanies these five CDs have a 
similarly inappropriate, smelly 
plastic coating. But the scholarly 
liner notes (taken from Peter 
Guralnick’s forthcoming biography) 
reinforce the view that to gloss 


to do him a d 
It was the amount of featureless 
mush Elvis was obliged to record 
that gave such piquancy to his 
delight in the occasional tasty 


have felt like to hear them at the 
time. Maybe everyone was too busy 

Earlier attempts to break free of 
Pat Boone-style instrumentation 
have often sounded forlorn, but 
here suddenly everything comes 
right: on ‘Long Black Limousine" 
even the trumpets sound moved by 


After all this excitement, the 
s and alternate takes with 
the collection ends are a 



"Volume One" is not as scary as it 
seems as first These are all of what 
are intriguingly labelled the 'secular 
masters'. Subsequent collections 
will detail the King's gospel exploits 
and (be afraid, be very afraid) the 
film soundtracks. 

Co-producers Roger Semon and 
Ernst Mikael Jorgenson wish to 
point up "a fundamental division" in 
Presley's output during this period. 
Here we have ‘the serious side of 
his career... what Elvis was really 
trying to do as a recording artist in 
the 60s, free from the demands of 
the movies and the concerts.' 
Colonel Tom I 
made no such nice distinctions, and 
talk of "the singer redefining himself 


had in which he returned to 
Graceland and there were no fans 
there to meet him), the Colonel 
having deliberately kept the 
cupboard bare of new material 
while Elvis was away on army duty 
to strengthen his bargaining 
position with the record company 
on the King’s return. Elvis, as 
always, delivers. "Ifs Now Or 
Never" can never escape the 
shadow of the cornetto, but "Fever" 

Blues", a vigorous collaboration 
with new songwriting foils Doc 
Pomus and Mort Shuman, pointed 
to one of many hopeful avenues 


made 'Are You Loi 
Tonight?', 'His Latest Flame" and 
'You’re The Devil In Disguise' (the 
lesser known 'Finders Keepers 
Losers Weepers' and "Just Tell Her 
Jim Said Hello" aren't bad either). 
There was to be no escape in 
auteurship. "You’ll Be Gone", a grim 
dippety clop type number with 

first and last song Elvis would ever 
write, and you don’t have to be a 
Dylan lover to find the honeyed 
r he brings to Bob's 
"Tomorrow Is A Long Time" — ‘I 
cant hear the echo of my footsteps, 

own name' —especially poignant 


", a duet with Frank 
Sinatra from the 1960 Timex TV 
Special, and a muffled and 
strangely De La Soul-ish alternate 
take of "Suspicious Minds' to get 
your teeth into, but at the end of 
approximately four and a half hours 
of Elvis you would have to be a very 
sad person to want to listen to an 
undubbed version of "I’m Yours'. 
Better to thumb through the 
booklet to the singles sleeve 

many important people Elvis looked 
like on his record covers. James 
Dean, Marlon Brando, Tanita 
Tikaram, Lloyd Cole, James Cagney 
and Jack Lord from Hawaii 5-0 - 
they're all here. Can anyone still say 
they only like Elvis before he joined 
' ‘ nArmy? 


WEA 9362 45440 CD 


We can all complain about what 
favourite tracks a Best Of 
compilation might be missing but 
here the complaint is what it fails to 
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subscription offer 


Taking out a subscription to 
The Wire is the only way of 
guaranteeing you get your copy of 
the world’s most informed music 
'zine, each and every month, 
without fail. So do yourself (and 
us!) a favour, take out a new 
subscription today, and we'll send 
you a FREE CD courtesy of those 
rootsy types over at the Cooking 
Vinyl label! 
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whose workload is perfect for such 
a collection, is feted only with this 
three collections of 'hits' and their 
B-sides. But Prince has always 
been more than the sum of his hits. 
OK, among the hits is some of the 
best popular music this century, but 
with the Revolution long over, the 
Lovesexy band here largely 
unrepresented and the New Power 
Generation apparently unplugged it 
is not enough to palm us off with 
an ill-conceived and cynical 
marketing product such as this: if 
you’ve got the albums you'll have 
most of the tracks (there’s not so 
much as an extended version 
among them) and if you want a 
cohesive collection of B-sides you'll 
have to fork out for the full three 
CD set 

The Hits, in the way of such things, 
are not all'hits'and the'hits’are 
not all here. But more to the point, 
what's also not here are the well 
known unreleased tracks (a whole 
bunch of which are available on 
bootleg), the evidence of Prince 
the live performer, or the intimate 
post-gig jammer, or the producer 
of other artists, from Alexander 
O'Neal to Flyte Time. There are no 


Miles Davis, for instance (again 
available on bootlegs, but only if 
you know where to look). If Prince 
(or whatever he's calling himself 
today) really is quitting music, then 
the uninspired nature of these 
compilations (which include 
sleevenotes from longterm 
collaborator saxophonist Alan 
Leeds, and photos by Herb Ritts — 
but isn’t that the photo session he 
reputedly walked out of?) means 
Prince leaves recording with a 

Memo to Warner Bros: release 


alternative takes one, or... 

ANDREW POTHECARY 


The Raincoats 

The Raincoats 

ROUGH TRADE R3021 CD 

This totally welcome reissue comes 
complete with sleevenotes from 
long term fan Kurt Cobain. 



caught everthing will be ruined.' 
Obviously The Raincoats have nt 
more need of big name male 
approval now than they did first 
time round, but Cobain's love for 


punkers of both sexes. 

A sudden rash of celebrity 

Queens and Huggy Bear < 


ed The Void'for a 
session) on the other — r 
just that The Raincoats are this 
year's Big Star, but that the seeds 
they planted are finally bearing 
fruit How will this record fare now 
it’s not just clutched to elite bosom; 
but out in the marketplace again 
with the Elton John reissues? Very 
well would be my guess, since the 
scraping strings and drummer’s 
dunk cut to the bone as quick as 
er, and the intervening years 


songs further dissect the emotional 
.ad singer Mark 


elongated lyrical enunciations 
create airy layers and minute 
delays; the music seems to arrive 

waves, slightly fuzzy. 

The Painters develop a new 
allegory for this distance: America. 
By its sheer girth America 


used by the band as both a 

for, and the actual cause 
intWhereifsa 
straight three day drive from coast 
to coast, friends, lovers and any 


young mother in 'New Jersey" 
(same song new filled-out version), 
straining to traverse the physical 


“Don't leave me out here too long/ 
Will you bring me out there, tooT 
Then it’s the “bubble of pain’ which 


fabulous 'Fairytale In The 
Supermarkef EP are here in 
playing rather than LP form. I 
know if this is a good thing or nj 
because to my shame I only evi 
had the single before now. What is 
not in doubt is that The Raincoats' 
version of The Kinks' 'Lola* is one 
of the top three cover versions of 
all time, and the martial cajun of 
'No Side To Fall In', the subversive 
TA advert soundtrack of "Off Duty 
Trip" and the close harmony 
paranoia of 'No Looking' are just 

albums, Odyshape and Moving, 


Camden back garden Afrojazzers? 


How telling that this, the third Red 
House Painters album, is again 
titled Red House Painters. Recorded 
during the same session that 
yielded last June's double album 


reflect the country's psyche and 
unify its people. Kozelek chooses 
an S&G dirge and then infuses it 


affirmative timbre, his voice, 


emotional retrenchment that is the 
song, tinging the piece with hope. 
'The Star Spangled Banner culls 
a similar reaction. Penned by 
it Francis Scott 
Key, the song celebrates the 
perservering fidelity of Americans. 
Kozelek wrings the song as if to 
release its drops of hope, to call to 

promise that yes, “ourflag was still 
Overwrought irony or a true 

community? It's unclear, yet its 
safe to say the Painters will 
continue to delineate the 

You might not last the distance, but 











do meet them halfway. 

JULIE TARASKA 


Geoff Smith 

Gas. Food. Lodging 


Smith writes uniquely 
postminimalist music. Unique 
music? A big claim, and an 
inaccurate one, but Smith doesn't 
need the hyperbole. 

Postminimalism is, presumably, 
the fusion of minimalism and the 


MacMillan and the like, with some 
trappings borrowed from rock. The 
four Smith compositions included 
here-"Like Me. Want Me. Pay 
Me’ for multitracked piano, “No 
Purchase Necessary’ for string 
quartet, “Fifteen Wild Decembers' 
for voice and keyboards, and “A 
Good Swiss Watch An’ A Woman 
From Anywhere" for string quartet 
and voice (the Balanescu Quartet 
and Nicola Walker Smith) — 
contain plenty of echoes of a whole 
list of forebears, including Lost 
Jockey and classic Terry Riley. 

pinches of melodic material, which 
are re-wrought from piece to piece 


slightest adjustments. Along with 
most of their ilk they tread a 
tightrope between mesmerism and 
tedium, and which side they fall will 
depend on taste and mood of the 

fascinabon. None of the tracks is 
less than pleasant.’Like Me...’is 
vigorous and exciting. ’Decembers’ 
is ravishing and worth getting the 
disc for, despite the miserly overall 
playing time of 34 minutes. 



The Whole Thing 

ACID JAZZ JAZID 88 CD/MC/LP 


Incognito 

Positivity 


) 518 260CD/MC/LP 


Various Artists 

Dorado: A Compilation (2) 

DORADO DORO 16 CD/LP 


Dorado, Acid Jazz and Talkin' Loud 
all put out modem funk but they 


different angles. These are records 
conforming strictly to house style. 

Acid Jazz are the most ubiquitous 
and established of the three, 
popular and hip. They recently 
celebrated their fifth birthday and 
they have felt confident enough to 
expand and diversify (they have 
just set up a sub-label catering to 
rockier sounds and have moved to 


sub-division of Add Jazz; his music 
is related to what they produce but 
he's not part of the label's 

session player, he is currently 
musical director for Jamiroquai, 
but his own work lacks the energy 
and drive of the ambitious young 
man he works for. Almost entirely 
instrumental, The Whole Thing Is a 
musician's album, technically 
correct but low on imagination. 
After a few plays it reveals a 
warmth and a depth, but the 
straight jazz tracks sound clumsy 
and dated. 

Talkin'Loud's remit is more 
diverse, more soulful and worldly 
than Acid Jazz's. UFO fit firmly into 
the latter category. The group's 
principal members are Japanese 
and they employ an outrageously 
wide variety of musical styles to 
paste together mesmeric musical 
collages. The most experimental of 
all the groups here, they utilise 
dub, funk, flamenco, folk, jazz, 
HipHop and the spoken word and 
are a menace to anyone keen on 
pigeon-holing. Challenging and 
engaging, melancholy and 
occasionally humorous, UFO’s 

leads them into obscurity — their 
only fault 

Incognito, one of Talkin’ Loud's 
most successful bands, are a 
different proposition. Positivity is 
their third album and it carries the 
burden of expectations raised by 
previous glories, particularly the 
group's popularity Stateside. 


Because of this it suffers. Song 
lengths are truncated and a 
preponderance of bland, 
inoffensive arrangements and 
upbeat lyrical platitudes creates the 
suspicion that this is an album 
created to reap the lucrative sales 
of the American market However, 
it's not a bad record by dhy means. 
Their jazzy Brit-soul sometimes hits 
home sweetly, enveloping the 
listener in its fluid grooves and 

Dorado can reasonably claim to 
be the most pioneering of these 
three labels. Their latest 
compilation demonstrates their 

oblique jazz funk and displays the 
label's preference for music that 
merges the delicacy of jazz with the 
brevity of rap beats. Their output as 
a label is a hit and miss affair and 
this compilation reflects that The 
pluses, though, far outweigh the 
minuses and as a guide to new 
talent and styles in 90s club- 
orientated jazz one could do a lot 
worse than look here. American 
poetess Dana Bryant, an inspired 
signing who has since been 
snapped up by a major label, 
contributes two engrossing curios, 
as does Matt Cooper, a very 
talented, very young keyboard 
player from North London who 
appears under the guise of 
Outside. Also featuring the label’s 
mainstay act D Note, and a track by 
seminal New York producer Arthur 
Baker, this collection falls 
somewhere between an indulgence 
and a necessity for anyone with an 



Tindersticks 

Tindersticks 

THIS WAY UP 518 3D6 CD/MC/LP 


Just because there are millions of 

doesn't mean they shouldn't be 
read; neither does it mean — 
necessarily — that no one should 
write another. Don’t be fooled by 
nomenclature here. Tindersticks 
are a white indie band brandishing 
guitars and museum-piece 
keyboards, but unlike most of the 
pack(encapsulated by the 
similarly-named Pooh Sticks: bands 
with too many heroes to be 


feeling that they only got together 
out of a desire to play out their own 
poplife fantasies. And like Nick 
Cave, they also remind you how 

performance is a pose or 'for real' 
as long as it looks shattering Their 
sound is the urbane beat of an 


intelligent artistic but (and 
therefore?) unemployable 
twentysomething subculture 
aspiring to epics the size of Scott 
Walker or Lee Hazelwood on a 
shoestring budget. The songs are 
laments for love and innocence 
just-lost but still believed in. ‘City 
Sickness’could be their theme 
song; a starry eyed lurch through 
sodden, hostile streets amid a host 
of twinkling vibes. There’s an 
exotically Spanish texture to ’Her’ 
and ’Paco De Renaldo's Dream'; 
pianos glimmering through a Vox 
tremelo, muted trumpet and 
maracas seething behind a multi¬ 
voiced surrealist tale of seven seas 
sleepwalking. ’The Not Knowing' 
closes the record with a delightfully 
ingenue arrangement for woodwind 
trio. But ifs on cuts like 'Jisrn*, a 
swinging feast of Morricone 
cheesewire organ, and "Raindrops’ 
C What we got here is a tired 
love/What we got here is a lazy 
love/lt mooches around the house 
and can't wait to go out/What it 
needs it lust grabs and never asks'), 
that Tindersticks amply fulfil the 
promise of their name, the 
deceptively fragile agents of 


Various Artists 

Discontact Vols 1 &2 

CEC DISCONTACT! S.2/6.3 CD 

Something significant is going on in 

Composers are taking things 
seriously and being taken seriously. 
An abundance of activity is 
becoming apparent. 

The Canadian Electroacoustic 
Community (CEC) is the official 
voice of this group, performing a 
similar networking and information 
function to the London Musicians' 
Collective. These two CDs — 
comprising 40 pieces of CEC 
members' current work over a 
span of two and a half hours — 
bears witness to the health, 
diversity and general buzziness of 









this community — and whafs more 

The works here make use of 
found, processed and synthesised 

composers' delight in timbral 
sounds in space rather than any 


Escapism could be one criticism 
levelled at these evocative dream 
worlds (7 get the / eeling I'm not 
effecting political change nght now," 
says Dan Lander in a piece that 

virtual reality — one of the few 
works whose concerns lie beyond 


responsible for making "sound 
ecology" a buzzword in the local 
media and raising an awareness, 
the words of R Murray Shafer, of 


well as the beauty of neglected 


imaginations." These people take 
the heightened-appreciation-of- 
our-audio-reality business very 

Of course, cliches do emerge, 
and one of the documentary type 
pieces which conclude both of the 
CDs is actually a critique of the 
genre and the stylization that might 
be emerging in the CEC's idea of 
electroacoustics, perhaps much of 

Francis Dhomont, who taught a lot 
of the p . 

variety of work here, pushing out in 
a variety of new directions. 

Electrodips collection — 25 three- 
minute works on the excellent 
DIGITALes label — this is the best 


endorse something of the 
Podhoretz putdown, preferring to 
see their idols as some kind of holy 
fools, with the emphasis On 7ools". 
And the British poetry 
establishment would probably 
prefer to call this collection of 
■recordings from the San Francisco 
poetry renaissance” something like 
Pranksters, Poetasters 6 Philistines. 
But then the British poetry 
establishment always does give the 
impression of talking with a pickle 

Most of the performances 
collected on these four CDs were 
recorded in front of an audience, 
and the rapport between poet and 
; is almost palpable. In fact, 
e nature of the two Mad 
ter Poetry 
,1963) that 


rare visions. Whether it be Michael 
McClure roaring with the lions in 
San Francisco Zoo, or Lew Welch, 


Fitkin's Loud, performed by Pie 



Various Artists 

Howls, Raps & Roars 

FANTASY 4FCD 4410 4CD 

When, during the 1950s, the right- 
wing commentator Norman 
Podhoretz denounced the writers 
of the Beat Generation as "know- 
nothing Bohemians", hi 


not a classic What I liked best, 
though, was the solo piano of Alex 
Maguire on Temndmes, quicksilver 
stylistic transformations, the 
impermanence of improvisation. 

For all its inevitable imperfections 
and near-misses, Unknown Public 
offers a much-needed challenge to 


iut absolutely fundamental 
— was to change the world 
through literature. It can't be done, 
of course, but these guys (here, it is 
all guys) gave it their best shot If 
they didn't change the world, they 


common aesthetic. The visionary 
gnosis of Allen Ginsberg's "Howl", 

' > long-breathed lines leaving 

f from the rather dated 
rhetorical flourish of Kenneth 
Rexroth's "Thou Shalt Not Kill” 
(performed with a small jazz 
combo: and it works). Nor do the 
deeply personal aphorisms of David 
Meltzer make an exact fit with the 
sprawling, intoxicated mantras of 
Kirby Doyle, or the loopy 
logorrhoea of Philip Lamantia. 

I'm sure it makes commercial 
sense to give one whole CD over to 
Lenny Bruce, but he doesn't really 
fit Its not that he isn't funny — 
i don't find him as 


_ _ have had the 

chance to hear Robert Duncan, 
Gary Snyder and some of the other 
San Francisco poets of the day who 
aren’t included. Still, it's an 


and ifs not the birth of the Scottish 
Assembly she’s concerned with 
either). Still for those who like 


music quarterly” is a "loud and soft 
black and white issue” with lots of 
pianoforte (the instrument that is). 

regarding the ‘anti-philosophy” of 
pluralism rubbished by Brian 
Morton in his article on BMG’s new 
Catalyst label {The Wire 116). This 
issue certainly is pluralistic, even if, 


I guess the claim is that 
postmodernism doesn't imply the 
abdication of judgment so let’s get 
the bad stuff out the way first 
Michael Nyman's piece, from the 

The Piano, is consistent with the 
rest of his stubbornly unexpressive 
output Music to have a lobotomy 
to, really (and during recuperation, 
a viewing of the latest 
Greenaway/Nyman film might be 
\ It hardly matters what 
Nyman thinks the music is 
but I did chuckle at 1 



freed from the 
showcasing one label (this isn't 
' i an Island back pages 



postmodern malaise. As much fun, 
but more pleasing to the ear are 
the bright, Cage-prepared-piano 
sounds of Benoit Delbecq's Le 
Bateau, while the beautiful 
understatement of Stephen 
Montague’s Haiku is at the 
'unprepared' piano end of the 


music is ail about bridges in the air. 
Between US and JA, between JA 
and the rest of the world. Like all 
islands, it suffers isolation as both a 
pennance and a blessing. All island 
dwellers have their own peculiar 
antennae: they're always listening 
to things carried in on the breeze. 
This is one reason JA produces 

all sides, it is a flux of moods, 
exported thoughts, imported drugs, 








you name it it all goes into the mix. 

obscenity rubbing up against 
devotional inspiration. Not 
anchored to anywhere else, it 

produces doubles of itself. 

Reggae's currencies are social 
hope and daily chatter, rip off and 
reliability; the records simply 
magnify a streetlife chatter which is 
already extant 
If anything is missing it is the 
dubwise delirium of the 70s- 
Pablo, Perry, Gibbs, et al — here 
trimmed down to brief moments of 
(7745) production flourish (on 
Delray Wilson's "Better Must 
Come", for instance; flange you 
could dip a finger into). This is a 
song-led set — with the weird right 
up alongside the poppier stuff — 
which makes more negotiable 
sense for the arriviste punter. The 
one jarring note is the live "No 
Woman No Cry’ -Old Grey 
Whistle Test reggae. OK, I'm being 
a purist bore, but although I can 
see why it was included, stylistically 
it sticks out like a fluorescent 



Listen anywhere at the moment, 
from the rip-it-up dementia of the 
Techno-ragga pirates to Andy 
Weatherall's watershed 

underground ragga brimstone, and 
you hear the consequence(s) of 
this porous Jamaican aesthetic. 

producers had a cat thiefs 
rationale. Bits of hit records were 
lifted-playfully, randomly. 
Recording was conceived as an 


abyssal opening, rather than an 

TTT provides a sure sense not 
how much reggae (supposedly) "all 
sounds the same", but how 
different all its many voices always 
have been, right up to the present 
day: Shabba's bark and Witcher's 
lilt are about as similar as crack and 
chocolate milk Even If you thought 
you didn't dig the mid-80s switch 
to digital and dancehall, the tracks 
on disc four make a convincing 
case for the diversity and 
inventiveness of that period's 
producers and DJs. 

Make no mistake, if you do ignore 
that recent history, the present Is 
only so much attitude salad. And if 
you have never heard Leroy 
Sibbles testify or a Lee Perry 
production, there is as much a gap 
in the music of your mind as there 
would be if Ray Charles or George 
Clinton were missing. What TTT 
lacks in surprises, it makes up for 
with clarity and discrimination. Old 
label queens like me may have a 
case for complaining that it simply 
duplicates a lot of what they 
already know or own, but as a 


Bennie Wallace 

The Old Songs 

AUDIOQUEST AQ 1017 CD 

David Murray 

Brother To Brother 

Brass Knuckles 

DELMARK DD 464 CD 



Delmark: through Topic, Cargo 


Gazelle: through Sonet 

Unknown Public: Dept W, 
Freepost (RG 2558), PO Box 
354, Reading RG2 7BR 


Bennie Wallace is far too good a 
player to be languishing in the 
penumbra of public awareness. 
Bennie Wallace Plays Plonk (1981) 
featured a piano-less trio plus the 
great Jimmy Knepper on trombone 
— a magnificent album. Bennie has 
now moved to the West Coast and 
the players he's picked up there — 
Bill Huntington on bass and Alvin 
Queen on drums — though not 
quite a match for Eddie Gomez and 
Dannie Richmond, provide 
admirable support on some 'Old 
Songs’. Slithery licks and 

if not tonal, comparisons with the 

income, or worse, to support a 
David Murray habit Latest Is a 
further duo album with Dave 
Burrell on piano, follow-up to 
Daybreak from 1989.1 can't say 
Mr Burrell is my favourite pianist 
but Murray seems to like him, and 
maybe the very simplicity of his 
playing complements the 
saxophonists harmonic complexity. 
Romanticism is the key in a set of 
compositions mostly by the pianist 
plus Jelly Roll Morton's "New 
Orleans Blues". 

Zane Massey is in the second 
division. Son of Cal Massey, 
legendary trumpet player, 

fronts a trio with Hideiji Taninaka on 
bass and Sadiq Shahid on drums. 
The saxophonist is a strong but not 
very distinctive player, and the 
rhythm section can't answer the 
challenge of a trio format in the 
way Bennie Wallace's do. 

ANDY HAMILTON 














Sonny Boy Williamson/Willie 

Clowning With The World 


Jerry McCain/Tiny 
Kennedy/Clayton Love 

Strange Kind Of Feelin' 

TRUMPET ALCD 2701 CD 


Big Joe Williams/Willie 
Love/Luther Huff 

Delta Blues: 1951 


Trumpet Records of Jackson, 
Mississippi, was a label with several 
claims to fame. It was run by a 
white woman, Lillian McMurry, was 
the first to record Elmore James 
and Sonny Boy Williamson II, paid 
royalties to its artists, and 
conducted some of its sessions 
using the State Furniture Store as 
a studio. During its four year 
existence in the first half of the 
50s, Trumpet waxed a veritable 
treasure trove of blues, much of 
which wasn't issued at the time. 
Three albums of rare and 
unreleased material saw the light 
on vinyl a couple of years ago and 
have now been reactivated on CD 


In her search for hits, Mrs 


nd consummately timed 
harp of Sonny Boy Williamson; the 
cascading boogie piano and good¬ 
time singing of Willie Love; the city 
blues holler of Tiny Kennedy; Jerry 
McCain's broad-toned country 
:a; Big Joe Williams's 


nd Percy Huffs precise and 


Clayton Love's amiable juke-joint 
piano—in fact virtually every 
prevalent black Delta style of the 

Williamson is far and away the 


and his eight tracks brim with 

prototype of the conspiratorial 
"Keep It To Yourself which he 
would later record for Checker. 
Willie Love's locally successful 
'Little Car Blues', with its sustained 
sexual metaphor, would be copied 



(as late as 1964) almost word for 
word by Lowell Fulson (and its 

Maxwell Davis) as'Too Many 
Drivers', but the original is hard to 
beat Even in 1951, Luther Huffs 
acoustic Delta blues were too 
outmoded for anyone to bother 
copying but his four tracks with 
brother Percy are adroitly-duetted 
pieces, with the autobiographical 
tale of "Rosa Lee' capturing that 
peculiar Mississippi melancholy. 

These are just a few of the 


CD/nc/u>) Masta Ace's third LP is a 
concept album which provides yet 
more proof that most of the best 
films of the last decade have been 
vinyl based. "Walk Thru The Valley- 
sets the scene, a shadowed noir- 
scape in which Masta Ace, as the 
narrator, stands outside of the 

the gangster scenario as it plays 
itself out yet again. The formulaic 
nature of gangsta rap gets 
parodied brilliantly in a running joke 
throughout the album. 


music here. As there are but few 
lowlights, and as the sound quality 

expect from masters which have 
laid untouched for nearly 40 
years, all three come 
recommended, with the magic of 
Sonny Boy giving Clowning With 
The World the edge. 


in brief dub trax 

Kodwo Eshun anatomises new 
HipHop, Garage, Swingbeat 
and Techno. 

DJ Hype The Trooper (suburban 
base PROM012-) More astonishing 
sounds from the hardcore zone. DJ 
Hype’s pragmatic approach lets 
him short-circuit what should work 
in favour of what isn’t supposed to. 
Hence a music in which a snatch of 


Souls Of Mischief 95 Til Infinity 
(jive T337P 121 Debut single from 
the Souls Of Mischief crew out of 
the Hieroglyphics family in East 
Oakland. The four play a game of 
lyrical hyperdexterity, strafing each 
other with stinging metaphors while 

headnodding. There's a split in 
HipHop which means you're likely 
to hear Dr Dre, Onyx, Hit Squad 
and Soul Assassins Souls in a club, 
while Pharcyde, Casual and 
Khemelions all move into the 

complexity distinction: the first 
propulsive and kinetic, the second 
intoxicated by itself, demanding 
more than the dancefloor is willing 
to give up. For now. 

Various Artists Jazz Not Jazz Vol 
2: The Real Deal (new breed 

the UK dance jazz scene continues 


Trumpet: through Topic 
Sub Base, React: through SRD 

New Breed: through 
Revolver/APT 

African imports: Natari, 22 
Maybridge Square, Goring-By- 
Sea, Sussex BN12 617; Sterns, 
117 Whitfield Street, London 


twisted perversion of street soul, 
only to plummet into a valley of 

out bruising for a fight They win, 
but not before being overcome by 
an abducted 19th century 
orchestral finale out for a walk on 
the wrong side of town. The remix 
is no less improbable: a bass 
teeters on the verge of toppling 
into an abyss. DJ Hype lets it just 
wait a while before drawing out the 
sci-fi alternative future aspect of 
ragga by introducing a chant, 
updating the ragga techno 
experiments of two years back A 
music not of trance, but of 
teleportation. 

Masta Ace Incorporated 

Slaughta House (island brcd 602 


sentimental reading of Donald 
Byrd, Roy Ayers, Gil Scott-Heron 
and Lonnie Liston Smith, this 
compilation from New York's New 
Breed label has no such nostalgia 
The former names are still held to 
signify some kind of affirmative, 
communal struggle, but this music 
wipes out all those signifying 
elements of the cosmic, the astral, 
the grounded. Strangely enough, 
this only reasserts them at the level 
of flow, anonymity and mystery. 
Everything is kept brief and abrupt 
as if to get out of the way of the 
psychical, mechanistic 
micropleasures being asserted 
here. This is jazz subsumed into the 
cut-up of Garage, collapsed into 
the swoon of Swingbeat, processed 
and made artificial. Everything here 
is recommended for its cyborg 










shuffle, for the way it picks up the 
'cold' in Told Swear and the 
'machine' in ‘Sex Machine* 

Various Artists Prime Numbers 
Compilation (paint on co)The 
subtitle, "A collection of advanced 
technological dance music* is a 
problem; as if dance music perse 
isn't either of these things, as if 
either term is inherently valuable. 
Here, the connotations of 
advancement and technology turn 
out to be pretty much the same 
trance stuff thats been hegemonic 
for the last 18 months Still, 
Sunshoweris ‘Face Bass" is strong; 
it has an immediately fresh, 
apprehensive openness, as does 
the minimal funkiness, the pitter- 
patter of microdelights, in Zodiac 
max's ‘Planet Earth". The rest, 
though, is trance at its most 
consensual; smugly preaching, its 
titles promising something it no 
longer delivers. 

Various Artists Strictly Rhythm: 
The Second Album (react 26 
CD/nc/u>) Two years on from the 
pioneering ambient jazz house of 
Strictly Rhythm's first compilation 
LP, this follow-up showcases the 
New York label's vocal-directed 
offshoot Butch Quick’s ‘Under 
Pressure* suggests the distance 
travelled. Then, Strictly was all 
about a murmured and muted 

now it's a more orthodox 'strong' 
vocal which carries the day. Joey 
Washington's ‘Watching You* takes 
the barely controlled hysterics of 
that strength until it cracks into one 
long, desperate cry of ‘No’. DJ 
Pierre, aka Audio Clash, aka 
Phuture, has the last word with 
■Inside Out*, a rumbling, cracked 
crevice of a sound into which is 
dropped all the fragile certainty of 
Strictiys new attitude. 


outline africa 

Richard Scon goes on safari 
with the latest West African 
releases 

At last somebody's got it together 
to release a Sail Sidiba CD in the 
UK! Three cheers for Sterns, whose 
Wassoulou Foli (STCD 47) is 


1993. Some tracks are drawn 
from Wala Gnouma Don (Camara 
CK7KBK 910), an import which 
featured among The Wire's top ten 
African releases last year. Both 
Sali's singing and the music have a 
darker, more pungent feel than 
contemporary Wassoulou singer 
Oumou Sangare's records, 
especially the completely acoustic 
tracks such as "Wassolon Foli’ and 
‘Douga Diarabi’. Other tracks 
featuring the obligatory drum 
machine and keyboards emphasize 
more obviously the connections 
with rock and funk: innovation, 
pragmatism or cop-out, depending 
on your world view, they are at 
least used quite subtly, even if its 
not immediately apparent what 
they're supposed to be adding to 

Gnami (BBK001) is another slice 
of bristling Wassoulou perfection; a 
looser, jammy feel to this one 
Djeneba Diakite’s arrangements 
are brilliantly detailed, comparable 
with Oumou Sangare’s. Djeneba's 
new album (BIEN020), assisted by 
the excellent guitarist Boubacar 
Traore, is similar in style and quality 
to her previous work; there is no 
higher accolade. 

Both of these are included in the 
usual wealth of destined-to-be- 
dassic cassette imports available 
from Natari. As is Daouda 
Sangare's Ffan/IOubien OU15), 
with its traditional hunter-style 
kambele n'goni (that harp thing 
Don Cherry plays) accompanied by 
spirited singing and highly virtuosic 
filaniserdu-Me playing. Despite 
its sham hi-tech cover, Molibali 
Keita's Vol 3 (IK 010) is a heavy 

traditional sources of the music of a 
singer like Nahawa Doumbia, for 
example, are deariy evident here; 
n'goni bass, balafon, percussion 
and voices wrap themselves 
around each other in pure, 
breathless, intoxicating Malian 

would not sound out of place on a 
70s Lee Perry dub plate either. 

ZaniDiabate, leader of Mali's 
mighty Super Djata, has an (all too 
brief!) solo album, NiZani Mona 
(Oubien OU009), basically a 
lighter, brighter version of Super D 
with the leader's dancing-in-your- 


head guitar and skipping Bambara 
grooves well to the fore. Mamadou 
Doumbia Alias Percey's Kela 
Diougou (CK7047), from the 
singer with the rightly revered 


albums, a very subtle combination 
of keyboards and guitars with some 
heavy percussion. Again, this is 
rooted in Bambara music, but 



"Bakk Jigeen’ and ‘Njaboot Guy 
Jural*. Ouza Et Ses Branches' big 
hit Xadimo (no label) will be old 
news to anyone who's travelled in 
Senegal or Gambia this year [like 
you, fir instance, Richard?—Ed]. A 


rhythms here as well, including a 
pronounced North African feel. 

The funk bass on these albums, 
always intrinsic in Bambara music, 
raises a question: could funk be to 
90s West African music what 

the 70s? That is, an imported form 
in which African musicians both 
recognise themselves and 


most, this is perfectly crafted pop 
music, very neatly arranged with an 
exquisite touch of melancholy that 
reflects the influence of great 
Senegalese vocalist Thione Seek. 

Seek's own PurM'baiax (Ballago 
9110-1) is a tour de force re¬ 
examination of some of his greatest 

racing percussion underpins the 
leader's utterly poignant (and 
impossibly slow) vocal. Seek is a 


stomping fusion of mbalax, jazz and 
mainstream pop. Super Retro 
Rhythme (no number) on the other 
hand play an older fashioned 
mbalax that lacks the snappy 
harshness and studio-cleanliness of 


>n, but/Voreyrt(KSF 
15) is a further distillation of the 
tight, crackling Wolof funk she 
pioneered (almost brutally) on 
albums such as Galass (Studio 
2000) and (more gently) on Balia 
Aissa Boury IKST 004). Ndeye 
to/ Daaru (Genie 
no number) displays similar 


4s. Some wonderful 
guitar playing, though, plus the 
cover picture features a load of old 
blokes with a bass guitar and a cow. 

Some very hot music coming out 
of Nigeria again lately. Recent 
releases include Adewale Ayuba's 
curiously titled Mr Johnson Play For 
Me (Flametree FLTRCD 504), a 
brilliant fuji-style recording whose 
pure percussion and call-and- 



fiercer pace than the more 
dignified gait of old juju stylists like 
Sunny Ade or Ebenezer Obey, 

La Sublime (AMC 006) by Mali's 
Amy Koita breaks with tradition by 

Having defined the neo-jali style 
she has been stuck in a bit of a rut 
with ft, so pan-African efforts such 
re not only refreshing, but 


is in which African music, 
whose capacity for self- 
regeneration knows few bounds, is 
heading. □ 
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chase the voodoo down 

Re: Kraldjursanstalten's Voodoo 
BoogfeCGreat Lost Recordings’, The 
Wire 115). 

Kraldjursanstalten'sdrumrmer, 
Michael Maksymenko, laterturned 
up asamember of Crazy Backwards 
Alphabet, a groupthatalso included 
ex-Beefheart drummer John French 
(Drumbo) and Henry Kaiser. Their 
onlyrecordfrom 1986/87 (SST 
11 OJfeaturessuchdelightsasa 
relatively stately version of 
Kraldjursanstalten's "Det Enda 
Raka?" and ZZTop’s'La Grange" 
sung by Maksymenko (in Swedish!). 


their multiple references than for any 
barrier-breaking interplay. 
Justthoughtyou might be 



howtimeflies 

Great Records Where TheTempo 
Speeds Up Very Noticeably: I would 
like readers' contributions to this 


discography and will start the ball 
rolling with these two: 

1. Cecil Taylor with Steve Lacy, 
Buell Neidlinserand Dennis Charles 


pop on a soap box 

I’m writing to aska favour. I am 
presently compiling information in 
order to write a dissertation on new 
political music. The proposal is to 


We welcome your letters. 


(again mostly in Swedish) on Henry 
Kaiser's Those Who Know History Are 
DqomedToRepeotlHSSTCD 198). 
What makes this particularly 
interesting is that all the tracks 
featuring him are Beefheart covers 
("I Love You, Big Dummy", "Alice In 
Blunderland’and "Mirror Man"). 

Unlike Voodoo Boogie, these 
recordings are less a continuation of 
the Beefhearttradition than a 


playing Billy Strayhorn's "Johnny 
Come Lately" at Newport 1957. 
Startsoffataround 158bpmand 
ends at about 219. 

2. Eddie Palmieri with La Perfecta 
—"Cafe" Starts ata gorgeous 


Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Win 

45-46 Poland Street 


grinding 86 bpm andgetsto 104 by London W1V3DF 
the coda. From the LP Straight Ahead 



explore the relationship between 
popular music and oppositional 
politics in Britain overthe last four 
decades, before focusing on 
contemporary politicised acts. These 
are likely to include manifesto¬ 
bashing bands such as Rage Against 
The Machine, Asian bands like 
CornershopandasectionontheRiot 
Grrrl movement I would be very 
grateful to hearfrom anyone who 
has any information which may be of 
relevance. Any music pressor 
academic articles, band interviews or 
contacts, flyers or recordings relating 
either to the contemporary scene or 

Rock Against Racism or Red Wedge 
would be gratefully received. After 
drawinga blankat Channel Four 
itself, one specific request I have is 
foracopy of the appearances of 
Huggy Bear and L7 on The Word. 

Thanks very much for your help. 
ComethegloriousdayTllbuyyouall i 

Dave Randall, 14 Beauvale 
Road, Meadows, Nottingham 
NG22EX 


Coming next month! 

Bumper Xmas and New Year double issue, 
complete with our extensive end of year charts 
—all the year's finest music at your fingertips in 
easy to access lists. Plus: features, interviews, 
reviews, columns, free offers, seasonal 
entertainment galore! 



On sale Tuesday 30 November from all good newsagents. 













IF yOl/RE SERioUS 
AbouT Jazz, 

TUNE iNTO 102 . 2 , 

Loi\doi\i's Jazz FM 



WEEkdAy hiqhliqhTS 

MONdAy to fRidAy 

6pM'10pM HeIen MAyhew presents a Niqhrly seIecton of jAzz siANdARds 
ANd bAlUds; EIIa FiTzqERAld, MeI Torme, Stan Cetz, 

SoNNy RoIUns, Wes MoNTqoMERy, CoIeman HAwkiNs, 

| Dexter CoRdoN ANd STANlEy TurrentIne. 


10pm-2am I DAvid Freeman presents "AHer FIours" For tIie 

diSCERNiNq liSTENER: 

MilES DAvis, DukE ElliNqroN, Chick Corea, 

| Pat METlnENy, Stan TRACEy, Courtney PiNE. 



WEEkENd hiqhliqhxs: 

SATURdAy 

2pM- 5pM Jazz '9 ?: contemporary f azz cIhart ANd Iatest 

reIeases. 


sUNdAys 


7pM-IOpM 


CAMpbEll BuRNAp PRESENTS clASSiC jAZZ, SWiNq ANd 
MAiNSTREAM: fROM CIhArUe PAfikER, 

Louis ARMSTRONq, Zoot SiMS, Fats WaIIer, 

DukE EfliNqTON, jAck TEAqARdEN ANd 
Bud Freeman. 


For a full pRoqRAMME schedule, wRiTE to Jazz FM, The Jazz 
FIouse, 26 CastIereacIi Street, LoNdoN, WIFI 5YR. 

Or caII 071 706 4100, duRiNq officE houRS. 
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king (abridged) 


the court of the 




ladies of the road 


starless (abridged) 


elephant talk 


frame by frame 


matte kudesai 


3D Box Set: 


heartbeat 


three of a perfect pa 



